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THE RECENT PAST FROM A SOUTHERN STAND- 
POINT. 


The Recent Past from a Southern Standpoint ; Reminiscences 
of a Grandfather. By Ricnarp H. Wicker, Bishop of Ala- 
bama. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1887. 


WE read in story of two knights who engaged in mortal strife 
about the color of a shield. One affirmed that it was golden, 
the other that it was silver, and the deadly issue was joined ; 
they fought as fight the madman or the fool, until each received 
a fatal wound and in falling learned that they were both right 
and both wrong. Each one of them had viewed the shield 
upon his own side only, and it was not until their eyes were 
closing in death that the light of truth broke upon their vision. 
The conclusions of men upon most subjects, as beauty in a 
landscape, depends upon the view-point. Each mind gives its 
own coloring to the truth, and the hue changes to harmonise 
with our prejudices and predilections. Like the chameleon, it is 
dusky or light as is the object upon which it rests, and assumes 
as many colors as a kaleidoscope. 

For many months our literature has overflowed with discus- 
sions in regard to the late war between the States, Grave, not 
to say ponderous, histories of it have been written by soldiers, 
statesmen, and partisans of both sides; battles have been fought 
over again by the actors in them, the causes and circumstances 
that led to the war have been detailed ; facts have been col- 
lected, and a storehouse of material has been gathered together 
out of which the future historian will evolve the truth. 

It is just here that the recent discussions find their value ; 
they are not history, but they are the seed corn of history. It 
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is but a quarter of a century since the sword was sheathed and 
the dove of peace once more descended upon a disturbed coun- 
try, rent and torn by an internecine war. It is too soon to pass 
upon its merits. Time, the great healer, has not yet given us 
the impartial and judicial mind. The fierce passions aroused 
by the conflict are still too strong, the embers burn too brightly 
beneath the ashes and desolation left behind the march of 
armies, to admit of a just judgment. The wounds are cica- 
trised but are not healed. With the best intentions, and writing 
with what we think perfect candor, we may state only facts, 
and may support them by authorities, and yet unconsciously 
give them a wrong grouping and make them convey a false im- 
pression. The truth of a picture is affected by its light and 
shade, as well as by its positive coloring. Gibbon in his cele- 
brated fifteenth chapter may not misstate a single fact, — he has 
ample references for every one,— but its representation of Chris- 
tianity is none the less false. Mrs. Stowe in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
could, it may be, parallel in actual life every act of cruelty she 
describes with so much pathos and power, but her book was 
none the less an untrue picture of American slavery. Could 
we write with her magic pen we could bring as formidable an 
indictment against the system of free schools, and only tell 
what our eyes have seen, of boys felled to the floor by a cruel 
master, or whipped with a cowhide until the blood ran down 
and the fingers could be put in the ghastly wounds. Figures, 
it is said, will not lie, but that depends upon how they are 
arranged, and the same is true of facts. Real facts may be 
made to tell a false story. It is not in this generation that the 
true history of the recent past in the South can be written. 
The mists of prejudice are still too thick and the actors in the 
conflict too near. Authors on either side will write into the 
history their own personal views, and the North and the South 
must look to the future for justice or truth. 

The great conflict between the two sections of our country 
did not owe its origin to the aggression of John Brown or to 
the firing upon Fort Sumter. The seeds of it were sown in 
the Constitution of the government itself, in the diverse and 
contradictory theories that were twinned with its birth, —the 
Constitution was a compromise between the rights of the States 
and the centralisation of power. Around these two theories 
parties were formed, represented by Hamilton and Jefferson, 
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and later by Webster and Calhoun. The struggle between 
these two parties knew no truce, and these were the dragons’ 
teeth that sprang up into armed men. There was in some sort 
a different civilisation in the North and in the South, — they 
had opposing interests, their institutions were different. The 
North had rid itself of slavery not from any compunctions of 
conscience, but from selfishness because it was not profitable. 
It had not freed but sold its human chattels to the South, and 
with the money jingling in its pockets had begun to denounce 
slavery, which was becoming abhorrent to the world as a crime. 
The South from motives no less selfish cherished the institu- 
tion. It spread from Virginia to Mexico. It was protected by 
the guaranty of the Constitution, which guaranty was an in- 
dispensable requisite to the formation of the union between 
the States. New territory had been added to the country ; it 
was acquired by human blood and treasure. It was the profits 
of the partnership. The South claimed equal rights in it with 
the North, to go into it with all its property. The North would 
fain exclude the slave, and was determined to surround slavery 
with a wall of fire and thus secure its final extinction. There 
was angry discussion, mutual jealousy and distrust were excited, 
fiery passions were aroused. There was with some in the 
South a dream of a great Southern Confederacy with homoge- 
neous institutions and people: there was on the part of some in 
the North a determination to rule at all costs. Encroachments 
were made upon vested rights, greater ones were threatened, 
there was an ominous future. If the Constitution was appealed 
to it was denounced as a “league with hell.” While its com- 
promises were in force peace was preserved. Ephraim did not 
envy Judah, and Judah did not vex Ephraim. Mutual rights 
were respected and the country of Washington was one country 
and had but one flag. 

But the North outgrew the South in wealth and numbers, 
foreign emigration filled it up, and the rule of compromise was 
exchanged for the rule of majorities; might took the place of 
right, and the minority in its weakness ceased to have any 
rights which were worthy of respect. The vox populi must be 
heard even though it said, Crucify Him, Crucify Him. This 
was what the South feared, rightly or wrongly, and there 
seemed to be but one alternative, — it must either tamely sub- 
mit to wrong or bravely resist it like men. The South chose 
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the latter, Sumter was fired upon, and the war was begun, a war 
which was a folly because it was hopeless. No purely agricul- 
tural people could successively contend with a people both 
agricultural and mechanical, as was illustrated at Appomattox. 
The South was defeated, but not without its share of honor; it 
had been a foe to be respected and feared and worthy of any 
victor’s steel. In good faith they submitted to the arbitrament 
of war. They had neither the will nor the power to renew the 
contest. But they did not, and they do not, believe that the 
war changed anything of principle and right; these remain ever 
the same, but it determined in which section was the greater 
strength. Providence sided with the heaviest artillery. There 
was to be one country, slavery was to be done away, our insti- 
tutions were to become homogeneous, and the flag henceforth 
to wave over the South and the North was to show to both 
sections the gleaming stars, as well as the stripes. 

In the South as well as in the North there were good men 
and true, Christian bishops and laymen, soldiers and statesmen, 
men of proved wisdom and patriotism : devout men, who lived 
in the fear of Gop and were guided by the dictates of con- 
science ; men who never knew what it was to act from an un- 
worthy or selfish motive ; soldiers, like Lee, the embodiment of 
honor, sans peur et sans reproche, and who may not unworthily 
be compared with the Sydneys and Bayards of any age ; bishops, 
like Meade, Elliott, Cobbs, Wilmer, and others, worthy of epis- 
copal thrones in the very palmiest days of the Church. They 
had been nurtured at the feet of Jefferson, Calhoun, and other 
Southern statesmen, and had drank in the theory of the sover- 
eignty of the States with their mother’s milk, and when their 
States seceded they knew no other course than to obey and 
follow. To them it was the voice of reason and of conscience, 
and, as they believed, of right and truth. It was a dissolution 
of a partnership which had ceased to be pleasant or profitable, 
and not the breaking up the union of the people. Even this 
was done with sorrow and regret. Bishop Cobbs died gladly in 
the very hour of the secession of Alabama, and amid the boom- 
ing cannon of joy, —we speak advisedly for we stood at his 
bedside, — he had no wish to survive the Union he had been 
trained to love, but in principle he was true to his State, and 
would have been as stalwart in its defence, had he lived, as were 
Meade and Elliott of Virginia and Georgia. Men like these 
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did not believe, they never did believe, that they were rebels or 
traitors ; they mourned over the necessity that required them 
to act, but they never felt that in this respect there was any- 
thing in their acts that called for repentance. They died in the 
faith in which they lived. They were vanquished and they 
expected and were willing to endure the terrible ve victis with 
the courage of martyrs, but defeat brought to them neither re- 
morse nor shame. Bishop Elliott — and few nobler men ever 
lived —did plead to be allowed to share the imprisonment of the 
President of the Southern Confederacy, because he considered 
him the representative of the Southern people, whose guilt, if 
any, was equal and whose penalty should be equally shared. 
Such men have something to say for themselves ; they can give 
a reason for the hope that is in them and for their acts. The 
reason may not be sufficient, it may be full of fallacies and 
sophistries, but when given with candor it should be entitled to 
a hearing. 

Audi alteram partem is a wise maxim, though of heathen 
origin ; it might well be a Christian motto. It may be too soon 
even for Christian bishops to put in any plea of abatement or to 
show the justice of their cause, but we are sure that posterity 
will listen to their plea before making up its verdict. As no 
Roman, so no American citizen should be condemned unheard. 

Some such thought may have been in the mind of the vener- 
able Bishop of Alabama in the preparation of his Recent Past 
viewed from a Southern Standpoint. It is written for the in- 
struction of his children and grandchildren and of the young 
people of the South. He desires to tell them how the recent 
past was regarded by the Christian men who were actors in it, 
and to put upon record some of the reasons by which they were 
influenced. No one could be better fitted for such an under- 
taking. He is a man of strong views, some may say of strong 
prejudices. He has the courage of his opinions, and belongs to 
the order of vertebrates, a species of man more rare than we 
could wish. He believes in the charity which rejoiceth in the 
truth and in the love which is without dissimulation, rather 
than in that spurious charity which is only known by its reti- 
cence and its suppression of truth; he is not afraid of the ill 
judgment of some people. When the wicked applaud it is time 
for the good to ask, What evil have we done? He writes co- 
gently but simply, almost colloquially, never burying his mean- 
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ing beneath unnecessary words ; and if sometimes there is a 
barb to his pen, it is never dipped in malice or gall. He says 
many things which will not command popular approval, nor can 
it be expected for an author who does not account John Brown 
a martyr, and who sees in Uncle Tom's Cabin an ingenious de- 
fence of the institution of slavery. The book is written from a 
purely Southern standpoint, but the author says, “ Yes, we have 
one undivided country. For one I thank Gop for it. I have 
never doubted that the restoration of the Union was a great 
necessity for the welfare of our country. Man plans for the 
hour, the Almighty Creator plans for the ages.” Beyond con- 
troversy Bishop Wilmer represents the true heart and mind of 
the South, which while it holds intellectually its old theories is 
no less loyal to the restored Union ; the war was ended once 
and forever. The cause is in one sense not only lost, but its 
loss is recognised as a blessing; and there is neither the wish 
nor the power to restore the slavery whose destruction was not 
too dearly purchased, though it came, like the slavery of Israel 
in Egypt, through a Red Sea of blood. It was an institution 
not wholly evil, but it had fulfilled its mission. It was unsuited 
to the civilisation of the age, and it perished in that revolution 
of time which no mortal power can reverse. 

The volume of Bishop Wilmer, as we have intimated, covers 
a wide range of subject, both ecclesiastical and civil. He de- 
fines the nature of true loyalty and citizenship, he writes upon 
the origin and meaning of the Constitution, upon the war of the 
States, upon slavery as he saw it, and upon the intrusion of the 
military power into the realm of the Church. This intrusion 
was especially noticeable in the Bishop’s own Diocese. After 
the final defeat of General Lee, the officer in chief command in 
Alabama, with more zeal than wisdom, issued an order requir- 
ing the Bishop and his clergy to make use of the prayer for the 
President of the United States in the services of the Church. 
The ecclesiastical authorities as yet had taken no action. There 
was no connection between the Church and the State in the 
United States or the Confederate States, and neither the civil 
nor the military authorities had any right to dictate to Christian 
bishops or clergy when, for what, or for whom they should pray. 
Bishop Wilmer, standing by the rights of the Church, refused 
to comply with the order of the commanding general, and there- 
fore the churches were closed and the Diocese was placed under 
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an interdict. The Bishop was not moved from his propriety. 
He contrived to perform the functions of his office, as did the 
clergy, in private houses and whenever opportunity offered ; the 
sacraments were administered and the dead were buried. No 
controversy was held with pikes and guns; there was only pas- 
sive resistance to unlawful commands, and in due time they 
were rescinded by superior military authority, by an officer ot 
higher rank and greater wisdom. The churches were reopened, 
public worship was permitted, and later, when the ecclesiastical 
authorities had prescribed it, the prayer for the President of the 
United States again took its place in the service. There was 
much that martial law could and did do, lawful and unlawful, 
but it could not set forth forms of prayer for Christian men, and 
Bishop Wilmer deserved the thanks of the Church for his calm 
resistance to a usurped power. Authority cannot always choose 
wise instruments for its exercise, and both in civil and military 
life there are many officers who could wisely take lessons from 
the Church. There are limitations to all authority, and it is 
only lawful commands that impose obligations of obedience. 
Even the authority of bishops must be canonically exercised, 
and it is to their godly admonitions only that we submit with a 
glad mind. But the larger portion of Bishop Wilmer’s work, as 
might be expected, is devoted to ecclesiastical subjects, —he is 
writing for his children and the Church, and her influence is the 
theme most grateful to his mind and heart. He gives a résumé 
of her early planting in Virginia and of her subsequent growth 
and spread through all the land. While she is Catholic, he in- 
sists that she is not Roman on the one hand, nor ultra-Protestant 
on the other, and contrasts her advantages, and position with 
those of the religious bodies which surround and sometimes 
seem to overshadow her. Her wise moderation and conserva- 
tion, her simple and majestic worship, her steadfast faith, her 
ancient Creeds, and her unbroken ministry, tracing its line back 
to the days of the Apostles, have given her an influence out of 
all proportion to her numbers. 

The people of the South are warm-hearted and enthusiastic, 
in portions of it they are largely without the means of education, 
and they have been the easier led into superstition ; the freed- 
men, though they are citizens and voters, are stolid and igno- 
rant, and have been a ready prey to impostors. With their 
emotional natures they have largely divorced religion from mo- 
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rality, and in not a few places seem to be returning to the fetich 
worship of their heathen ancestors in Africa, and the need is 
felt of an intelligent faith and a sober worship. The Church in 
such a community gains the respect of men; and we are not sur- 
prised to hear a Christian bishop say, “I desire no higher honor 
than to have my name registered in her roll. I ask no greater 
security for my children than that they may be found in her 
ranks.” But it is the Church and her worship that are the 
objects of regard, and not any travesty of the one of the other; 
it is the Gospel “as Christ hath commanded and this Church 
hath received the same,” and not any counterfeit of it. The 
Bishop has scant patience with “the doctrines and long since 
discarded phraseology of ‘masses,’ ” etc., and with the aping of 
alien forms, but adopts as his own the exhortation of the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man, “ Finally, my brethren, beware of monks 
and monkeys.” 

By some law of suggestion this leads Bishop Wilmer to speak 
of scepticism, rationalism, and scientism, and what he says 
should not be confined to his children, but deserves the widest 
audience. It is thoughtful, wise, free from technical jargon, and 
timely for all people. One of the points he makes deals a 
staggering blow to the hypothesis of the evolutionist, for it is 
not yet acknowledged as a principle of science, unless it be of a 
science falsely so called. He calls upon them, and calls in 
vain, to explain on this hypothesis the heredity of Crist. 
What think ye of Curist? Whose son is He? The Lorp 
Jesus was the one type of the perfect Man, /otus, terus, atque 
rotundus. He is without any superior and without any equal, 
the model upon which all character is to be formed. In four 
thousand years, and how much longer only pretended science 
can say, the protoplasm had been undergoing the process of 
development, each new form more advanced than its predeces- 
sor, when, in the very midst of the ages, and of the process, the 
summit of perfection was attained. Two thousand years have 
since passed on. Has evolution stayed its progress? Did men 
during the first period ascend from protoplasm and the ape to 
the Son of Man, and is He now returning to protoplasm ? 
Bishop Wilmer puts the case strongly when he says, “ For, if it 
be true, as they affirm, that man has been evolved from lowest 
forms of matter, and is to ascend by continued evolution to his 
highest perfection, how did it happen that the most perfect 
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specimen of manhood appeared at the beginning of the Christian 
era, assuredly not the most advanced era in history? Accord- 
ing to the accepted system of the philosophers of this school, 
CurisT should have appeared at the culminating point in evo- 
lution, and not at the inauguration of His era. How came 
He to antedate the final consummation? He has certainly 
done so.” 

The reunion of the Church North and South was a subject of 
peculiar interest to Bishop Wilmer, and he discusses it fully in 
a separate section of his volume, and in a reprint of a letter 
addressed to Bishop Hopkins and of his memorial sermon to 
Bishop Elliott. He himself had been consecrated during the war 
without the canonical consent of the Northern bishops and 
Church, and possibly his position might have been an obstacle 
to the reunion which all desired. In that case he had fully 
made up his mind to resign his jurisdiction. The downfall of 
the Confederacy had removed the only reason for an ecclesias- 
tical separation. It was no longer a nation de jure or de facto, 
and why should there be a divided Church, which was one in 
doctrine, worship, ministry, and discipline? On the question 
of reunion there was but one heart and mind, the only difference 
possible was in regard to mode and time. These were allowed 
to regulate themselves, and the reunion was by spontaneity. 
The case of Bishop Wilmer formed no barrier, and soon there 
was, as there should be, in the one country but one Altar and 
one Common Prayer. With voice and heart the brethren sang 
the ecce bonum and the grand 7e Deum, and if some regret was 
expressed for one of Bishop Wilmer’s pastorals on the military 
intrusion into his Diocese, he passed it by with an expression 
of like regret for the pastorals of some of his Northern brethren 
in the Episcopate, —a regret which was certainly as much re- 
quired. Of the final result he beautifully says: “The blessed 
Spirit of Gop, the Holy Comforter, in answer to the prayers of 
the faithful, was moving upon the heart of the Church, — deep 
calling unto deep under the impulse of His mysterious power, — 
and the waters flowed together as do the waves of the sea which 
a passing vessel has for the moment parted asunder.” 

In addition to more general topics, there are in Bishop Wil- 
mer’s volume brief memoirs of his father, the Rev. Dr. William 
H. Wilmer, sometime President of William and Mary College, 
Va., and who was a notable man in the Church in his gener- 
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ation ; this memoir, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Slaughter of Vir- 
ginia, of John Stewart, a layman of the same state, who illus- 
trated in his life the responsibilities and the true uses of wealth ; 
of Bishop J. T. B. Wilmer of Louisiana, the Saint John Chrysos- 
tom of the modern Church, courageous of heart and eloquent of 
speech, who feared not the frowns of power, but labored suc- 
cessfully for the good of his people in the dark days of the re- 
construction which did so much to justify the forebodings of 
the South before the outbreak of the war ; of Bishop Cobbs, who 
was as meek as Moses and as lovable as S. John, and who com- 
bined the serpent’s wisdom with the innocence of the dove, and 
of Elliott, courtly and elegant, whose words were always power, 
going with their beauty and pathos and in tones of rich music 
to the very depths of the heart, who was in the South what the 
Elder Bishop Doane was in the North, the type of all that was 
manly and gentle, brave as a lion, modest and retiring as a 
woman, the object of universal respect and love. Brief reminis- 
cences of these men, with their portraits and Bishop Wilmer’s 
own portrait, enrich the volume and make it a valued legacy to 
the Church. Being dead, they in these pages speak again, and 
their names are handed on to posterity as the names of those 
the world should never “ willingly let die ;” they were called not 
only to perform difficult labor, but to suffer and endure, and 
this they did with the courage of martyrs. If their hopes were 
broken, if their visions vanished into air, if they were rudely 
aroused from waking dreams, they believed that it was Gop’s 
will, and to it they were resigned. Thy will be done was their 
daily prayer, for it was the will of the Holy One and Just. 
They recognised the wisdom of Solomon when he said, “ The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lorp.” 

For reasons that we have given, we are not sanguine of the 
reception of Bishop Wilmer’s work in this part of the country ; 
it treats of questions upon which difference of opinion is not 
tolerated ; our doxy is orthodoxy, every other doxy is hetero- 
doxy. The man who does not speak not only our language but 
our dialect has no claim to fellowship; he must say our Shib- 
boleth or be rejected as a heretic. Our shield has but one 
side, and he who does not admit it must make ready for battle. 
But we believe the book is written with temperance and candor, 
though from a Southern point of view, and that it may leave its 
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argument and facts to the test of time; it is bread cast upon 
the waters, and will be found after many days. It is dedicated 
to the maintenance of truth and peace, truth first, as the only 
true basis of a lasting peace, a peace that comes of mutual re- 
spect and not as the result of brute force. In such a spirit the 
volume is written, and we have full faith in the venerable 
author’s words when he says: “If I did not believe in my heart 
that the publication of these reminiscences and memoirs would 
in the end, so far as they have any force, promote the inter- 
ests of peace by demonstration of the truth, I would turn these 
pages into ashes.” Words so spoken, in such a spirit, will not 
fall to the ground, and even unpalatable truths, when imbued 
with love, will find their way to the hearts of men who love 
their country more than they do their party, and care for truth 
more than for victory. 


GrorcE H. CusHMaANn. 








THE WHITE CROSS MOVEMENT. 


MISCONCEPTIONS have arisen in America with regard to the 
Bishop of Durham’s White Cross Movement which it were as 
well at once to remove. 

The strangest misconception of all has been that it is not a 
religious movement, and it has therefore been urged that, 
where the whole power of Christianity has failed, it is not 
likely that the White Cross Societies should succeed. This 
I can emphatically state in the name of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham is an entire misconception of the whole matter at issue. 
From first to last the White Cross is a distinctly Christian 
movement. The very name was chosen because we had no 
faith in anything but the power of Curist and of His Cross. 
The whole movement is based upon reverence for woman- 
hood, which Christianity first made a common heritage of our 
race, the Mother clasping her Divine Child, and revealing 
the sanctity of all womanhood. It embodies the self-giving 
manhood of Jesus Curist, He who was the manifestation of 
the true Man, quite as much as of the true Gop; it holds up 
the Christian ideal of the relation of the man to the woman, — 
that the man is to love the woman and give himself for her, 
that the strong are to serve the weak; and it maintains the 
great Christian truth, that the body is the temple of the Hoty 
Guost, of the Lorp and Giver of Life, and not of degradation 
and death. As the evil itself is the final outcome and deepest 
embodiment of man’s selfishness in his alienation from Gop, 
this wholesale sacrifice of the woman by the man, — for with 
whomsoever the guilt of the tempter lies, let us remember that 
it is the pitiless demand that alone keeps up the remorseless 
supply, that it is the money of men that alone makes this traffic 
in the bodies and souls of women possible, for it has been cal- 
culated that it takes ten men to enable one woman to live in 
sin, — this evil, the whole brunt of which is borne by weak 
women and young girl children, this pit of hell into which 
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Christian Society flings the young and the helpless, the poor 
and the unprotected, opposite this embodiment of the Anti- 
Christ we plant the Curist and His Cross. 

“ But,” it has been urged, “the Church is a great Purity So- 
ciety in itself.” “Why do we want anything more than the 
ordinary ministrations of the Church and the teaching of her 
Creeds, her Catechism, and her Services?” Surely it is de- 
cause the Church is a Purity Society that in the face of a 
grave national danger, in the face of the deepest denial of her 
Lorp and Master, in the name of the manhood and womanhood 
so awfully consecrated by His Incarnation, we take out and 
emphasise a portion of our Baptismal vow and band ourselves 
together as a living and visible protest against the present state 
of things. We do not think that we are superseding Chris- 
tianity and the ordinary ministrations of the Church by empha- 
sising our duty as Christians to speak the truth in a court of 
justice: why should we consider it contrary to our Christian 
profession to emphasise the duty of purity? The White Cross 
obligations have been called pledges. They are rather the 
basic principles on which men agree to unite to meet a danger 
that threatens both the Church and the Nation. On this vital 
question there may be said to be scarcely any public opinion on 
the side of right. The White Cross movement gives us, so to 
speak, a ready-made public opinion, a visible fact, by which we 
can at once meet and throttle that devil’s lie, so often repeated, 
that no man can or does lead a pure life, and that the degrada- 
tion of women is a necessity of our civilisation. 

But once again it has been urged, “ Why organise against 
impurity any more than against pride, or temper, or slander?” 
Surely this objection betrays great confusion of thought. Im- 
purity is not only a sin, but a sin that has all crystallised out 
into a great complex organised trade, with its houses of busi- 
ness, its limited liability companies, its hosts of emissaries 
everywhere, whether you take the trade in evil literature, or in 
the bodies and souls of women. How can you meet a complex 
organised evil except by counter-organisation ? Can you point 
to a single great organised evil that has been met in any other 
way? You must have your systematic agency for quietly cir- 
culating papers embodying the good, strong teaching which is 
everywhere wanted to educate public opinion from the highest 
to the lowest, in workshops, in places of business, in smoking 
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rooms and clubs, among men who never darken the door of a 
church. How do you mean to carry all this out without any 
organisation? And may not the five women to one man in our 
churches and at our Communion tables witness to the fact 
that men have not found the needed help against their peculiar 
temptations, and might not the White Cross prove a great 
feeder to the Church and rally round her the flower of the man- 
hood of our land, making them realise that Christianity alone 
gives them the help which they need in standing against evils 
to which few of them succumb without a struggle? 

One concluding word as to the best practical methods of 
working the movement. The easiest is to form a White Cross 
Branch in connection with all our existing organisations, our 
Bible Classes, our Temperance Societies, our Young Men’s As- 
sociations, our own congregations. The Good Templars of 
Canada have already done this, having a simple and beautiful 
Liturgy or Office of Admission, those who are enrolled being 
henceforth called White Cross Templars. Or take an ordinary 
earnest congregation, what, I ask, is the difficulty of starting a 
White Cross Association in connection with it, call it Army, 
League, Brotherhood, Society, what you will, so long as the 
name and the obligations are kept intact, in the same way as 
Canon Wilkinson, now Bishop of Truro, started his association 
of men in S. Peter’s, Eaton Square. The men were requested 
to stay back after evening service for an address from himself, 
some eight hundred men having been brought together by the 
earnest efforts of his workers. The ordinary plan adopted in 
England in this initial meeting is for the obligations to be 
passed one by one by the men who consent to take them as the 
principles of their daily life holding up their right hand to Gop. 
Before the last a few moments of silent prayer is generally sug- 
gested. The obligation is then read out and passed in the usual 
way. In the Cathedral at Sydney the Metropolitan of the 
Australian Church, after an address to eight hundred men, 
passed the White Cross obligations from the altar, the men 
coming up and standing in a circle around him. Leaflet hymns 
should be provided, on the backs of which those who are willing 
to go a step farther and join the organisation write down their 
names and addresses whilst the last hymn is being sung. These 
are called together in a week or ten days’ time, sufficient to 
give them time to reflect on their resolution, and a business 
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meeting for organisation is held in a parochial room. Those 
who join will be largely at first the most earnest men in the 
congregation. Their regular monthly or two-monthly meeting 
is best held in the church, either after the evening service or 
in the afternoon, and should partake of a devotional character, 
accompanied with a few words of earnest teaching on some of 
the many aspects of positive purity. The address might often 
be given by a layman. In the vestibule of the church a num- 
ber of White Cross papers should be provided for circulation by 
the White Cross members, instructions being given to them 
that they are not to be distributed wholesale, but each paper 
accompanied by prayer and earnest individual influence and 
effort. A box might be provided for contributions towards the 
expense. The work to the clergy practically amounts to three 
or four services for men only, which they probably for the most 
part hold already, only supplemented by an organisation that 
gives a strong esprit de corps, the inspiration of numbers on the 
side of right, the strength of combination, and the enormous 
added power of each member of the audience being turned into 
an active worker in bringing about a better state of public opin- 
ion and a higher and purer manhood, men who reverence 
womanhood and wear “ the white flower of a blameless life.” 

I have always felt that as an inner organisation the Nihilist 
circles would be admirable if they could be adopted for spread- 
ing the principles conservative of society instead of Nihilistic. 
The Nihilistic circles are circles of ten, of whom one is told off 
to form a fresh circle, and so on in endless links; the one who 
forms the circle being responsible for its members. 

Extice Hopkins. 








THE REMOVAL OF BISHOPS BY MARY AND 
ELIZABETH. 


I, 


Tue chief motive which actuated Edward VI in appointing 
Lady Jane Grey his successor to the throne was the hope that 
thereby he would guard England against another religious 
revolution. His last hours would have been greatly embittered 
had he foreseen the kingdom’s speedy return, under Mary, to 
the domination of the Pope. On her accession, England may 
be said to have been, outwardly at least, wholly Protestant. 
There was hardly one who had not submitted to the laws of 
conformity. Many, of course, had not done so sincerely. Mary, 
while at heart an earnest and avowed Papist, took advantage 
of her first Council to declare that she would not force any 
man’s conscience. She had even gone so far as to tell the 
men of Suffolk that religion should be left in the same state 
as it was at the time of Edward’s death. In her first proclama- 
tion, she again promised to use no force in bringing her sub- 
jects into agreement with her religious views, “till public order 
should be taken by common assent.” In all this moderation, 
it is reasonable to believe that she was influenced by the wise 
counsels of the Emperor Charles, whom she had consulted at 
the earliest practicable moment. 

It was not long, however, before she gave evidence of the 
dread she had of the bishops who were known to have disputed 
her right to the throne and were opposed to her ecclesiastical 
policy. Their removal from their Sees seemed at first the only 
way to get rid of them, and this course was promptly adopted. 

The first against whom any action was taken was Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop of London. Upon the death of Edward VI he 
had thrown in his lot with the adherents of Lady Jane Grey, 
from a sincere fear lest the established religion should be over- 
thrown in the event of Mary’s succession. At the instance, as 
it would seem, of the Duke of Northumberland, he had in a 
sermon at Paul’s Cross inveighed against Mary as a bastard. 
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He quickly repented, and as soon as he could, sought the 
Queen’s pardon. But he was arrested, sent to the Tower, and 
superseded in his office almost immediately by Bonner, who 
himself had been displaced in the former reign by Ridley, then 
Bishop of Rochester. That Ridley’s removal was not solely on 
account of his treasonable sentiments towards the Queen is 
proved by the terms in which it was at the time recorded, viz. : 
“for making an ill sermon and being noted for heretical pravity.” 

Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester in the reign of Edward, and 
committed by him to the Tower, was soon restored by Mary to 
his See and entrusted with a commission to license as preach- 
ers only such persons as he might deem fit for this service. 
Many refused to submit to this arrangement, and the Council 
imprisoned several who were charged with contumacy. On 
August 29 and 30 [1553] it proceeded against Hooper, Bishop 
of Gloucester, and Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter. The former 
(who was a strong partisan and much given to controversy) was 
sent to the Fleet, where he would have no opportunity of in- 
dulging in his denunciations of Popery. As yet, he was not 
deprived of his bishopric. Coverdale was bidden to await the 
Council's pleasure. I find no trace of any pretended canonical 
removal either of Ridley (who, as we have seen, was almost im- 
mediately upon his committal to the Tower succeeded by Bon- 
ner) or of Coverdale. The latter is said to have been deprived 
because of his marriage. In regard to Ridley, it was claimed at 
the time of his condemnation to death at Oxford that his conse- 
cration to the bishopric was null and void, owing to the cere- 
mony having been performed under the new Ordinal of Edward 
VI. It may be the same view was taken of the consecration 
of Coverdale, who had succeeded Voysey upon the latter’s vol- 
untary resignation. He certainly does not appear to have been 
allowed even the formality of a trial. As to Ridley, it was 
further contended that his See was vacant by his translation to 
Durham ; but no patent for his translation had ever passed, 
and a short time before Edward’s death he had been recog- 
nised as the Bishop of London. It seems evident, therefore, 
that these removals were made solely on the Queen's own au- 
thority. It is not surprising that the Queen and her counsel- 
lors should have early wished to proceed against Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was well known to be out of 
Sympathy with them. Yet there was some delay in actually 
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visiting any punishment upon him. This was no doubt due to 
his personal and official influence, which they feared to combat. 
It would appear that from their standpoint the charge of treason 
might easily have been proved against him. He had been chief 
of the Privy Council when the proclamation was issued in favor 
of Lady Jane Grey. And while some allege that his signature 
to that document was simply that of a witness, yet in his de- 
fence before Parliament he made no such claim, only excusing 
himself by saying that he had yielded to the importunity of his 
colleagues, and not then until the judges and other lawyers had 
led the way. He had at least once plainly refused to sign the 
King’s will, which was to the same effect as the Council’s proc- 
lamation. When this latter instrument was to be attested, he 
purposely absented himself from the meeting, only, as we have 
seen, setting his hand at the urgency of others. 

Rumors of his intended apprehension were constantly reach- 
ing him, and he was strongly advised by some of his friends to 
escape to the Continent. This he would have been willing to 
do had he not known that his religious opinions were to be 
made a part of the charge against him. Therefore, he deter- 
mined to remain. He was not kept very long in suspense. On 
September 8, he was called before the Star Chamber and ex- 
amined as to a declaration of his against the Mass which he 
had written when he learned that he had been unjustly charged 
with restoring it at Canterbury. Although he acknowledged 
its authorship and refused to express his sorrow for it, he was, 
contrary to general expectation, dismissed, and allowed to re- 
main under surveillance in his own palace at Lambeth. On 
the 13 of the same month he was brought before the Council, 
but respited the next day, when he was sent to the Tower, for 
treason against the Queen (who herself bore him no friendship 
because of his share in her mother’s divorce) and “ for spread- 
ing seditious bills and moving tumults to the disquiet of the 
State.” The instrument of his committal makes no mention of 
his theological views. Parliament passed the Act of Attainder 
against him, and with Lady Jane Grey, Lord Guilford Dudley, 
Ambrose and Henry Dudley, he was “ cast for to die.” Having 
pleaded guilty so far as the charge of treason was concerned, his 
life was spared,* although he remained a prisoner in the Tower 


* It may be that Mary remembered at this time —however much she seems 
subsequently to have forgotten — that it was chiefly owing to Cranmer’s entreaty that 
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until he was removed to Oxford. Being a metropolitan, he 
could not be degraded without the sanction of the Pope, and 
accordingly the Council resolved that, even while under the sen- 
tence of death, he should still be esteemed as archbishop until 
he had been deposed according to Canon Law. Some have 
supposed that what followed his attainder was only the seques- 
tration of the archiepiscopal fruits. But we find from the regis- 
try that the affairs of the See were administered by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury from December 10, 1553, to the 
spring of 1556, when, Cranmer having been put to death, Car- 
dinal Pole’s bulls of provision to the archbishopric were pub- 
lished. So that practically he was deprived, though not for- 
mally degraded, without resort to any canonical process. As 
to his formal deposition, we shall have something to say farther 
on. 

Hugh Latimer, who, upon the passing (in the reign of Henry 
VIII) of the Act of Six Articles, had resigned the See of 
Worcester and retired to private life, was summoned before the 
Council on the same day with Cranmer, September 13. He 
was accused of “seditious demeanor ”— which probably meant 
that he had preached against the proposed marriage of the 
Queen to Philip—and sent to the Tower. About this time, 
many of the clergy and laity (their number is variously reck- 
oned from three hundred to a thousand) thought it advisable to 
withdraw beyond the sea, where they were received very hos- 
pitably. Among them were the following Bishops, viz. : Poinet 
of Winchester, Barlow of Bath and Wells, Scory of Chichester, 
Bale of Ossory, and Coverdale of Exeter. The latter, we have 
already seen, had been accused of contumacy and been ordered 
to abide the Council’s pleasure. Massingberd attributes the 
preservation of his life to the intervention of the King of Den- 
mark. Barlow is said to have formally (although most likely 
by compulsion) resigned and remained abroad until after Mary’s 
death.* Scory was removed upon the restoration of Day, and 


she herself had not been put to death by Henry VIII, because of her obstinate 
siding with her mother and her consequent refusal to submit herself to the King. 

* Heylin says that he was first committed to the Fleet before he could manage to 
escape, and that he was afterwards, because of his discreet answers, set at liberty, 
and crossed the Channel. The spiritualities of his See were seized by the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury some time between December 20, 1553, and March 25, 1554. 
In the Significavit for the consecration of Bourne, Barlow is declared to have been 
deprived. This may have been an “after-stroke,” but no doubt he well knew if he 
did not resign he would be removed. 
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probably on the score of his marriage, which he afterwards 
renounced before Bonner, by whom he was absolved and re- 
stored, with some restrictions, to his pastoral office. It is not 
certain whether he became a suffragan, or was considered only 
a priest. However, he seems to have felt uneasy in England, 
going abroad, as we have seen, and not returning until after 
Elizabeth’s accession. We have no evidence as to the formal 
removals of the others from their Sees, but the Queen acted on 
the presumption that these were vacant. Doubtless they would 
have been declared so even had their occupants remained in 
England. But again there is no record of any canonical pro- 
ceedings against them. Not long after, Holgate, Archbishop of 
York, was committed to the Tower for heinous offences, which, 
however, were not at the time specified. (Afterwards, when he 
was deprived, he is said to have been imprisoned and deprived 
because of his marriage.) It would appear that his moral char- 
acter was not above suspicion. After the royal marriage, he 
was, at the suggestion of Philip, released from his confinement. 
But in March of the following year, he, with several other pre- 
lates, was summoned before a Commission of Bishops under the 
presidency of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, to answer the 
charge of having, by their marriage, violated their solemn pro- 
fession of chastity. Holgate protested that his marriage was 
largely owing to the advice of the Duke of Somerset. The 
other bishops summoned with him were Ferrar (or Farrar) of 
S. David’s, Bird of Chester, and Bush of Bristol. 

Action in reference to all these bishops was postponed fora 
few days until this same commission should have tried several 
other prelates, who were summoned before them to answer 
charges of a different character. They were Taylor, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Hooper of Worcester and Gloucester, and Harley of 
Hereford, “who held their pretended bishoprics,” as the instru- 
ment has it, “by the letters-patent of Edward VI, with the 
express clause of ‘quam diu se bene gesserint.” They are 
further accused of teaching erroneous doctrine, and of excep- 
tionable behavior, whereby they had made themselves unworthy 
of their high office. On March 16, Holgate, Taylor, and Bird 
were deprived, and on the following day, Harley and Hooper. 
Why Bush * was not deprived at the same time does not appear. 

* It may be interesting to observe that Bush and Bird were the first occupants of 
their respective Sees. 
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It may have been because of his renouncing his marriage or of 
some other act of submission. He is said to have resigned 
“voluntarily” in the following June, but in all probability it 
was quite as compulsorily as was the case with Barlow.* 

It is worth while to note the different manner in which these 
two commissions were drawn. In the first, the Archbishop of 
York and his companions are not accused simply of marrying, 
but of breaking their vows of chastity. In the second commis- 
sion, however, there is no mention of any such offence. Taylor 
was not married, but Harley and Hooper were ; and although 
in the case of these two bishops their sentences of deprivation 
allege their marriage as a reason therefor, in addition to the 
nullity of their consecration and their heresy, they are not put 
in the same category with the other married bishops. The 
reason is simply that the one company had been Regulars (2. ¢., 
members of monastic orders) and the other Seculars. 

We have said that in depriving the latter mention is made in 
their sentences of their marriage. This aggravation was not 
expressly mentioned in the royal commission for their trial, but 
seems to have been added by virtue of the repeal of the law 
which allowed the marriage of priests. Yet there was no ex fost 
facto provision in this act of repeal, which was designed simply 
for the future guidance of the clergy. So while they might 
have been legally censurable if they had continued to cohabit 
with their wives, they were not punishable for what had already 
been done and allowed. 

It is difficult, therefore, to defend the justice of proceedings 
that led to the condemnation of bishops on the ground to which 
we are nowreferring. The injustice will be still more apparent 
if we consider that none of them had the option offered them — 
as under the Popes — of quitting their wives or their sees. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the commission was composed 
of bishops, it would appear to have relied not upon any canoni- 
cal or synodical authority, but solely on the mandate from the 
Queen. Such irregularity is all the more significant inasmuch 
as Mary showed such reluctance to accept the title of Head of 
the Church, and had been quick to restore such bishops as had 
been deprived by the civil authority in King Edward's reign. 

* The Register of Canterbury has an entry by which it would appear that his See 
was declared vacant at the same time with the others, —a statement that does not 


agree with the later statement of his resignation in June, also recorded in this same 
Register. 
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It is hardly within the scope of this article to follow the va- 
rious bishops already named through their subsequent careers ; 
but in regard to a few of them it will be pertinent to add some 
particulars, as they have a bearing on the general questions in- 
volved in the whole subject. Ferrar was cast into prison, and 
on March 19, 1553-54 was deprived, under Royal Commission, 
“for wedlock and heresy.”* In May, 1553, he joined other 
eminent divines then incarcerated with him in declaring that 
they would not dispute but before the Queen and Parliament, 
or else by writing, “ because of the foul play their fellows lately 
met with in Oxford.” In February of the following year, he 
was sent down, as Strype expresses it, “towards his Diocese, 
there to be condemned and burnt,” and on March 30, he was 
burned to death at Carmarthen. Hooper was deprived on 
March 19, 1554, but was kept in prison, it being alleged that 
he owed money to the Crown. This he stoutly denied. In 
company with Rogers, he was degraded from the priesthood by 
Bonner, who had endeavored in vain to have him acknowledge 
the Roman Supremacy. On February 9, 1555, he was burned 
to death in front of his own cathedral at Gloucester, meeting 
his fate calmly and bravely. 

The history of the last days of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley 
is well known; but, as already suggested, some of their inci- 
dents need to be mentioned in this connection. They remained 
in prison at Oxford for a year and a half, the government evi- 
dently not knowing what to do with them, or how they, with 
any show of regularity, could get rid of them. Ridley used to 
call their place of confinement the College of Quondams — the 
name given to those who had been deprived of office. Ridley 
had early been removed from his See, but by the civil authority 
only. In Oxford he was tried for heresy before a special com- 
mission appointed by Pole as Legate @ /atere, and consisting of 
the Bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and Bristol. By it he was 
degraded from the priesthood (his office of a bishop not now 
being recognised because of his having been consecrated under 
the Ordinal of Edward VI), excommunicated, and condemned 
to the death which he endured on October 19, 1555. 

Latimer was tried for heresy by the same commission. He 
had, as we have seen, resigned his See in the reign of Henry 











* Ferrar was the first bishop nominated by letters-patent after the abolition of 
elections and the congé d’éire. 
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VIII. He was now degraded from his episcopal office, his 
priesthood, and all ecclesiastical order. He was further excom- 
municated “by the great excommunication,” and handed over 
to the civil authority, by whom he was put to death in com- 
pany with Ridley. 

Cranmer’s end was not so speedily reached. Into the history 
of his dispute with those who had been sent to Oxford to gain- 
say his theological views we cannot enter, nor into his short- 
lived denial of those views and his subsequent recantation. Suf- 
fice it to say, that after he had been adjudged a heretic and 
excommunicated by the Convocation under Dr. Weston at Ox- 
ford, it was thought necessary to have the sanction of the Pope in 
any further proceedings against him. A new commission, there- 
fore, was issued from Rome, addressed to Brooks, the Bishop of 
Gloucester, with whom were associated two doctors of the Civil 
Law as representing the Queen. By them, he was cited to ap- 
pear before the Pope; but before he could possibly have done 
so fresh letters arrived from Paul, addressed to the King and 
Queen and to the Bishops of London and Ely, to degrade and 
deprive him. This in due course they proceeded to do, apparel- 
ling him in all the customary garments and ornaments (made 
of coarse material) only that they might strip them from him. 
When they began to take away his pall, he asked which of them 
had a pall to take away his pall. In their reply, they acknowl- 
edged that they were his inferiors, as bishops, but that they had 
the right to do what they did as being the Pope’s delegates. 
When they came to remove his crosier, he held on to it and read 
an appeal to the next General Council. Upon his pressing this 
appeal, he was told by the Bishop of Ely that it could not be 
admitted, because their commission was to proceed against him 
omnt appellatione remota. On February 14, 1§55, he was de- 
prived, and on March 21 suffered death, Cardinal Pole succeed- 
ing to his See on the following day. 

This ends the record of the bishops’ removals during the 
reign of Mary. In considering some of them, we have already 
alluded to the injustice which accompanied them. Their illegal- 
ity has also been briefly stated. To refer, for a moment, to the 
last act of this kind, viz.: the deprivation of Cranmer. Plainly, 
this was irregular, inasmuch as the Papal jurisdiction had been 
suppressed in England and had not been as yet in any way 
reallowed by the Church. The chief of the Pope’s commis- 
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sioners who degraded him was himself an intruder into the See 
of Gloucester during the lifetime of its lawful Bishop, Hooper. 
And although in the commission issued by the Pope, Cranmer 
was mentioned as having been already deprived, there is noth- 
ing upon which such a presumption could have been based but 
the Act of Attainder. This act, however, could have no spirit- 
ual effect. 

Indeed, it would seem that not one of the removals during 
Mary’s reign can be considered spiritually valid when tested 
by the principles and canons of the Catholic Church. In re- 
gard to many of them, there is no claim that they were made 
by other than the royal will. Now granting that the letters- 
patent contained the clause Quam diu se bene gesserint, it would 
only refer to the secular or civil side of their office, for spiritual 
authority could not be conferred by the Crown. Neither, there- 
fore, could it be taken away by the Crown. We have already 
concluded that although some of these deprivations were 
nominally ratified by the Bishop of Rome, these must still be 
considered null and void, inasmuch as Papal Supremacy is an 
uncatholic assumption, contradictory to the fundamental consti- 
tution of the episcopate. The object of these irregular proceed- 
ings was, no doubt, to bring the Church of England under the 
control of the Papacy. We may grant that Mary and some of 
those with whom she took counsel were actuated by religious and 
conscientious convictions, although it is somewhat difficult not 
to think that Gardiner and Bonner were in some instances partly 
moved by personal feelings against their opponents. 

The injustice which accompanied the removals, terminating 
in so many instances in cruel death, became in time one of the 
most powerful influences against the Church of Rome, and 
helped to make it impossible that she should obtain permanent 
sway in England. 

In considering this cruelty, we must bear in mind the fact that 
the preceding reigns had been bloody ones. Cranmer himself 
had sent, or allowed others to send, heretics tothe stake. Mary 
looked upon heresy not only as a sin, but as a deadly sin. 
Whether she is justly chargeable with want of mercy is still an 
open question. Some would make Philip responsible. And 
there seems foundation for the suspicion ; although he publicly 
repudiated it in a sermon preached at his instance by his 
Franciscan confessor. Bonner, odious as he was for some 
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things, appears to be clear of the charge. Neither Gardiner 
nor Pole can be said to have been bloodthirsty. Indeed, the 
bishops generally were inclined to mercy. 

Dodd (who writes from a Roman standpoint) is certain “that 
the Queen was in daily apprehension of being disturbed in her 
title, and that the persecution which followed was one of the ex- 
pedients she made use of to secure herself.” Later on in the 
same article [Part III, Book I, Art. V] he allows that there 
“was an excess in the manner, either in punishing too many, or 
may be now and then improper persons.” He seeks to put the 
blame on the “legislative power.” Lingard, in describing the 
deaths of Cranmer and others, speaks of them [Vol. V, Chap. 
VI] as “these barbarous proceedings,” and afterwards says ‘the 
foulest spot on the character of this Queen is her long and cruel 
persecution of the reformers.” 


II. 


On the day of Elizabeth’s accession to the throne (November 
17, 1558), there were in the twenty-seven English bishoprics 
seven vacancies. On the following day, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury died, and before many weeks the Bishops of Roch- 
ester and Bristol also died. In the remaining seventeen 
Dioceses, two bishops (those of Worcester and S. Asaph) had 
relinquished their posts and gone abroad. Thus the Queen 
would of necessity have been at the very outset of her reign 
much occupied with ecclesiastical affairs. Other circumstances 
arose which made these affairs still more a matter of concern to 
her and her advisers. 

The first intimation of the coming storm was given when the 
bishops assembled at London and consulted whether they could 
conscientiously officiate at the coronation. Elizabeth had is- 
sued a proclamation ordering the Established Religion to be ob- 
served “until consultation might be had in Parliament by the 
Queen and the three estates.” The terms of this proclamation, 
as well as certain rumors which had reached them, led the bish- 
ops to suspect that she would either refuse or insincerely take 
that part of the oath which would bind her to maintain the 
liberties of the Established Church. They therefore unani- 
mously resolved not to attend the coronation. Afterwards, 
Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, was prevailed upon to act, al- 
though the Queen was obliged to conform to the Roman Cath- 
olic ceremonial. 
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Early in the year 1559, Parliament agreed to an act by 
which it was enjoined that all spiritual persons holding prefer- 
ments should take the oath of the Queen’s supremacy, under 
penalty of deprivation. In the discussion upon its merits, the 
Archbishop of York and other prelates expressed their dissent 
very strongly. Nor did they hesitate subsequently to renew 
their opposition. On May 8, Parliament was dissolved, and 
shortly afterwards the oaths of supremacy and allegiance were 
tendered to the bishops. With one exception (Kitchen of 
Llandaff) they all refused to take them, and twelve of them 
were accordingly removed from their Sees, viz.: Heath Arch- 
bishop of York, Bonner Bishop of London, Thirleby of Ely, 
Pate (or Pates) of Worcester, Watson of Lincoln, Goldwell of 
S. Asaph, White of Winchester, Bayne of Lichfield and Coven- 
try, Morgan of S. David’s, Scott of Chester, Oglethorpe of Car- 
lisle, Turberville of Exeter.* Some of them (including Heath, 
Bonner, and Thirleby) were also excommunicated. 

The Queen herself had disavowed any claim to “an authority 
and power of ministry of Divine service in the Church.” She 
only claimed to have “ under Gop the sovereignty and rule over 
all manner of persons born within these her realms, dominions, 
and countries, of what estate, either ecclesiastical or temporal, 
soever they be, so as no other foreign power shall or ought to 
have any superiority over them.” 

It is difficult to understand the consistency of those bishops 
who refused to take the oath, for the Queen was but resting her 
claims upon that same prerogative of the Crown’s ecclesiastical 
supremacy which had been asserted by Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Mary. Some of these very bishops, too, had already 
in the other reigns acknowledged the validity of such claims. 
It is true that some of them argued that the title, “ Governor of 
the Church,” which Elizabeth preferred to that of “ Head,” was 
the more objectionable of the two, and that she was ineligible 
for such a post, being a lay woman. Yet they were content to 
serve under Mary, who was also a lay woman. 

Most of those who were now deprived had, during King 
Edward’s reign, and some also in that of Henry VIII, given 
their oaths publicly against the Pope, and also taught their 

* In addition to these twelve English bishops, and the three others removed sub- 


sequently, the Archbishop of Armagh and an uncertain number of other Irish pre- 
lates were also deprived. 
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people to abhor his supremacy. Whether they were now sin- 
cere and ready to suffer, or whether they expected by a show of 
united resistance to dissuade the Queen from renouncing that 
religion to which she had at times shown some perhaps not 
real affection, is difficult to determine.* They were learned 
men generally, and appear to have been attentive to the wants 
of their Dioceses. Those who had acknowledged the royal su- 
premacy of Henry and Edward, and again renounced it under 
Mary, may have dreaded making another show of fickleness in 
again allowing it. 

From their standpoint, granting them to be sincere in their 
present opposition, the Church and Nation were in great peril ; 
but their sentiments do not appear to have been shared by any 
considerable number of the other clergy, nor of the laity. In- 
cluding the fifteen bishops, only one hundred and eighty-nine 
of the clergy are said to have been deprived in all England, six 
of whom were abbots. This fact proves either that the rest of 
the clergy were out of sympathy with the bishops, or that they 
were afraid of the threatened penalties. In support of the 
former theory, it may be said that while the dignitaries of the 
Church were dealt with rigorously, the great majority of the 
clergy were allowed to do very much as they liked in regard to 
taking the oath, and were unmolested if they did not take it. 
Some, however, are inclined to the opinion that those who con- 
formed did so that they might keep Protestants out of the 
churches, and thus be in a position to support their deprived 
friends. By their prudential conduct they hoped to win the 
Papal approbation. 

The Queen and her wise counsellor — Sir Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Burleigh, one of whose lineal descendants is now 
the wise counsellor of Queen Victoria — entertained hopes of 
a reconciliation with the bishops, and were reluctant to proceed 
against them. Indeed, a pardon was offered to all who, having 
misunderstood her first declaration, might now be ready to take 
the oath. But all such hopes disappeared when they refused to 
have anything to do with the consecration of Parker to the 

* In the reply made by the Queen (Parker’s work, most probably) to the remon- 
strance addressed to her by Heath on behalf of the bishops, she warmly denied 
Mary’s right to bind her successor as to the avowed religion of the State, and 
argued with no little force that such of them as had received their appointments 


from Henry after he had renounced the Roman supremacy might, from their own 
reasoning, be accounted schismatics. 
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See of Canterbury. It was for such refusal that Tunstall of 
Durham, Bourne of Bath and Wells, and Poole (or Pole) of Peter- 
borough, were removed. 

All the deprived bishops were afterwards dealt with very 
leniently.* For their contumacy in the debate which took 
place in Westminster Abbey on the religious charges proposed, 
the Bishops of Winchester (White) and Lincoln (Watson) had 
been committed to the Tower. Heylin says that they went so 
far as to threaten the Queen with excommunication. Heath 
and Bourne were also for a while in the Tower. Strype asserts 
[Ecclesiastical Memorials, Vol. 1, Chap. II] that some of those 
imprisoned were guilty not only of disloyalty to the Queen and 
of heresy, but likewise of other misdemeanors. 

The majority of the deprived bishops were restored to personal 
freedom, and some of them were quartered on their successors 
or on other reforming divines. Tunstall and Thirleby at one 
time lived with the Archbishop of Canterbury. Heath, Turber- 
ville, and Poole were suffered to remain on their own estates. 
Heath was at Cobham (near Windsor), where the Queen, who 
seems to have entertained much respect for him personally, 
sometimes visited him. Bonner was first lodged with the Bishop 
of Lincoln, but made himself finally so obnoxious by his rude- 
ness and coarseness that he was removed to a private house of 
his own, and then, for his own safety, to the Marshalsea. The 
people were very much enraged against him for his supposed 
share in the persecutions under Mary. While a prisoner 
(treated, however, with every indulgence) he was tendered the 
oath of supremacy. On his refusal he was indicted by the 
King’s Bench. He died in the year 1569. Goldwell escaped 
to Rome, where he lived for many years. Pate also fled to the 
Continent, where he died, as did Oglethorpe, not long after- 
wards. Watson, who, as we have seen, was sent to the Tower, 
abused his liberty when he regained it by denouncing the 
Queen and her counsellors. For this he was placed under 
close restraint in Wisbech Castle, where he died. Scott was 
detained in the Fleet for some time, and then escaped to the 
Continent, dying at Louvain. 

We are not called upon, under the title of this article, to con- 


* Lingard speaks of them as “objects of persecution,” but fails to give any 
evidence in proof of his assertion. On the contrary, he mentions a number of facts 
which go to show the liberty which was accorded them. 
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sider the difficulties that arose in filling up so many vacant 
sees. We only refer to the chief of these to say how over- 
whelming is the testimony borne to the validity of the consecra- 
tion of Matthew Parker to the See of Canterbury. Indeed, as 
by a special Providence, there is no fact in the ecclesiastical 
history of England better attested than that his consecration 
and that of his suffragans was rightly and canonically performed. 
The very delay that marked the filling up of these vacant Sees 
witnesses to the anxiety which the Church felt that everything 
in that connection should be done regularly, and that there 
should be no room for question as to the Episcopal succession.* 

Some Roman divines would go so far as to say that all the 
English bishops appointed in the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign 
were intruders and schismatics, because their predecessors had 
been uncanonically removed. But without arguing this point 
at present, it may be well to remind ourselves that two of the 
bishops who took part in Parker’s consecration (viz.: Coverdale 
and Barlow) were still possessed of lawful jurisdiction in the 
Province of Canterbury. A third (Scory) had been ejected 
simply by the civil authority, and had never performed any act 
equivalent to resignation. The fourth was Hodgkins, Bishop- 
suffragan of Bedford. 

And as to the charge of intrusion against the Elizabethan 
bishops, let us remember the number of bishops whom she 
found in possession of Sees, to which they had been appointed 
by Papal provisions or bulls, viz.: Watson of Lincoln, Ogle- 
thorpe of Carlisle, Poole of Peterborough, Pates of Worcester, 
Goldwell of S. Asaph, and also of those who not only were 
appointed in the same manner, but were sent to Dioceses, the 
rightful bishops of which were still living, viz.: Heath of York, 
White of Winchester, Turberville of Exeter, Scott of Chester, 
and Bourne of Bath. While the removal of any bishops by the 
mere force of the rega/e must be held to be spiritually invalid, 
the partisans of Mary can scarcely object to the action of Eliza- 
beth in restoring to their Sees such bishops as had been de- 
prived by Mary, inasmuch as Mary restored to their Sees such 
bishops as had been deprived by Edward VI. 


* The Anglican prelates had been empowered by an Act of Parliament to tender 
the oath of allegiance to their predecessors in the Tower, and in 1566 another Act 
was passed declaring these new bishops to have been duly and lawfully appointed, 
“any statute, law, or canon to the contrary notwithstanding.” The House of Lords 
added a proviso that the Act should be retrospective only as it affected the general 
functions of the episcopate. 
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As a matter of fact, there were in Elizabeth’s reign only 
seven Sees in the Southern Province (viz. : London, Ely, Bath, 
Worcester, Peterborough, Lincoln, and S. Asaph) into which 
intrusion was possible. In the Northern Province there was 
only one, viz.: Chester ; and it may be claimed that the See 
was really void because of its occupant being himself an in- 
truder. And in case of three of these eight Sees (viz. : Worces- 
ter, S. Asaph, and Chester), their occupants voluntarily went 
into exile, and made no pretence of taking any interest in their 
affairs. Such departure, of course, was not tantamount to a 
resignation, but upon their prolonged absence the filling up of 
their Sees can hardly be deemed an unlawful act. 

In reviewing the removals (whatever may have been the 
causes) of bishops both in Mary’s and Elizabeth’s reigns, it is 
satisfactory to note that in no case was any See claimed by 
one who was not the actual possessor. There was no rival 
episcopate nor succession in the country. Forty years sufficed 
to settle any conflicting rights by the process of natural death, 
and thus the English Church was saved from those unseemly 
and disastrous controversies which have too often marred the 
history of other portions of Christendom. 

LEIGHTON COLEMAN. 
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History of Modern Philosophy, by Kuno FiscHer. Descartes 
and his School, translated from the third and revised German 
edition, by T. P. Gordy, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogics in 
Ohio University. Edited by Noah Porter, D. D, LL. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887. 


Tue great value of this work of Kuno Fischer lies in the fact 
that the origin and movement onward of philosophical inquiry 
are treated of as forming something which underlies, or at least 
runs parallel with, the progress of every other department of in- 
tellectual life and activity. Philosophy is here represented to be 
what it actually is, the ultimate analysis of all opinion and belief 
on every possible subject, — art, religion, politics, and literature. 
The phase of philosophical opinion at any period in the history 
of Europe always corresponds with the phase and attitude of 
men’s minds in regard to the practical and external conduct of 
life. We may go a step further and say that in the privacy and 
secrecy of the philosopher's cell are laboriously formed the great 
motive powers, or the germinating ideas on which society is to 
depend for guidance and life. Here are collected the elements 
which combine for the political and religious explosions that 
shake the world, and in happier epochs is collected the light 
which is to dissipate by its sudden outburst the involving cloud 
of intellectual or moral darkness. After such revelations of the 
truth as have been experienced at some eras, the principle of 
truth made known by such movements becomes an underlying 
and basic source of new form and development in the world 
which surrounds it. It is verily the animus formativus, the im- 
palpable and immortal factor in the maze of conflicting activ- 
ities ; around it and in accordance with it they gather them- 
selves into a definite shape and become crystallised into a har- 
monious and symmetrical whole, adjusted in conformity with the 
proportions of this active principle which they seem to enshroud 
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and to conceal. Thus every age of history finds itself in its 
most plain and characteristic features represented by the form 
taken by the metaphysics of the time, or perhaps, to put it more 
accurately, the features of the era are the product of its philos- 
ophy. This may seem to be a very broad generalisation, and 
may appear to those who think metaphysics a dream and cloud- 
land of empty shadows, to be a statement which it would be 
difficult to support. To those who have studied the question it 
is a truism. Nor would we imply that every producer or worker 
in any field of human activity consciously selects the abstract 
principles of ontology on which he frames the labors of his life, 
but he none the less really abandons himself to the influence of 
those principles as they pass into his life from the very atmos- 
phere he breathes, — an atmosphere which has become impreg- 
nated with all that the patient thinkers, with whose teaching 
he may never have come in direct contact, have been transfus- 
ing from their words and writings into air around them. To 
take an image from an Italian poet,* the thunder-clap shakes 
the trees and from them is shed abroad the germinating 
thoughts that fill the air and fall on the soil of every heart and 
bring forth plants, as it seems to the common eye from some 
invisible or mysterious source, — plants which vary in leaf and 
virtue in accordance with the character of the soil which receives 
them. 

It is a direct result of this admitted law that those who have 
supposed themselves to be responsible for the right-doing or 
well-being of large bodies of their fellow-men have sought to 
protect the public safety by laying violent hands on, or, at least, 
anathematising, — whom? The ¢hinkers, not the doers, — wit- 
ness Socrates and Savonarola. In all such acts of persecution 
the persecutors were quite consistent. They trampled under 
foot the theorists, because they knew that on theory is based the 
minutest detail of practical life, and that a new system of meta- 
physics is quite able to overthrow a government or a religion. 

The history of modern philosophy necessitates as an intro- 
duction an account of the systems that preceded it. Professor 


* E la percossa pianta tanto puote, 
Che della sua virtude I’ aura impregna, 
E quella poi girando intorno scuote : 
E I’ alta terra, secondo ch’ é degna 
Per se 0 per suo ciel, concepe e figlia 


Di diverse virtu diverse Jegua. 
Purgatorio, 28. 109-114. 
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Kuno Fischer has accordingly begun his work by a masterly 
review of philosophical thought from its beginning in Greece to 
the time of Descartes. 

The first problem of philosophy was the material world. 
There are two questions to be asked respecting nature. In all 
the objects of our senses we find matter — but this matter has 
taken form and order. The Ionian school endeavored to arrive 
at a conclusion as to what was the single and common sub- 
stance or stuff out of which things were shaped and organised. 
The Eleatics set themselves to inquire what was the origin of 
form; what was the plastic power that shaped into such 
myriad types the common stuff of the universe. It was for 
Attic philosophy, however, to state the two problems in combi- 
nation, to state them and to attempt an answer. The problem is 
still stated in much the same way, and the answer of Plato still 
leaves, as it ever will leave, its indelible traces in every school 
of philosophy which succeeds him. 

In short, at this point he touches the diverging line between 
all schools of speculation. This is the great central question 
which underlies every theory which goes to the heart of things 
in any department of intellectual speculation. 

We may see this plainer by considering for a few moments 
the physical field in which the question first occurred. Nor 
will it make it less clear — it will scarcely even prove an antici- 
pation — if we adopt a modern scientific theory as our illustration. 
The protoplasm of Huxley is not so far removed from the water 
of one Ionian philosopher and the air of another that there 
seems any impropriety in using it to expound the metaphysics 
of Greece. Protoplasm is an unorganised tissue of cells of even 
and undifferentiated stuff. It is said to form the tissues of 
every organised thing, and at one time it was thought to be 
something more than an abstraction, because specimens of it 
had actually been discovered. It is, however, everywhere pres- 
ent in animal and vegetable organisms. It is in the leaf of the 
plant, and the veins, skin, and flesh of animals. An infinite 
number of living creatures present themselves to us in nature, 
and present themselves as moving and discharging their func- 
tions with every perfection of adaptation, and yet they are in 
fact merely so much of this original stuff which has been cast 
into such forms, called to such functions, and differentiated into 
such organisms. 

VOL. L. — NO. 174. 3 
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Now the question is, How did this matter take in every or 
any instance this form? There are at least two ways of answer- 
ing the question. Form and matter are distinct things. There 
exist and have existed previously to the existence of organised 
matter, before the union, in short, of form with matter, the varied 
forms which matter was to take. As the subject of a picture 
exists before its picture, as the idea of statue before it has 
been cast into marble, — so a vast range of forms, and possible 
combinations of power, function, and shape existed before these 
were imposed upon inert matter, — before matter was permit- 
ted to share them, to partake of them. The two, matter and 
form, are distinct. The latter is an intellectual reality, just as 
matter is palpable to the senses. This was the dualism of 
Plato. His successor, Aristotle, tried to surmount the weak 
point in this theory. How was form applied to matter? He 
declared that function and form were potentially inherent in 
matter. The whole of his metaphysics consists of a reasoned 
scheme, in which change and movement constitute the entelechy 
in manifold and infinite gradations between the potential and 
the actual form. 

In Plato’s system of ideas the things we see and perceive by 
the senses, while they take their form and character from eter- 
nal and unchangeable archetypes, do not by any means serve 
as full images of the realities they represent. Beyond this 
lower world of sense there is a world wherein in full perfection, 
proportion, and brightness are collected the original and stable 
objects which cast merely an imperfect reflection on the rest- 
less, ever moving, and uncertain world which we see with our 
mortal eyes. Hence the Platonic theory of knowledge. All 
that we know here in our life and through the common organs 
of perception are faint copies of the archetypal world. We live 
in a gallery of moving, fleeting, and illusive pictures, —a gal- 
lery where what we call reality is merely a shadow and reflec- 
tion more or less perfect, more or less beautiful, but always dim 
and mixed with distortion and error of that vast, real world 
which lies out the reach of our ken, and can only be in any 
degree approached by intellectual insight and aspiration. To 
use his own parable, we are men fastened in a cave, who only 
see on the wall the shadows of real things projected by a fire 
behind our backs, and flung over our shoulders and on to the 
space before us; but the actual substances themselves we can- 
not turn round to look upon and examine. 
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Hence, while the State as we know it is a combination of 
conflicting elements, full of violence and injustice, there is an 
ideal State actually existing, where every rule and impulse and 
law proceeds straight from the pure justice which contains by 
implication all real and true associations of men in a perfect 
community. The same analogy is made to run through every- 
thing. Which shall the artist copy, the soiled and perverted 
image which he meets in actual life, or shall he not rather try to 
represent some among those great and surpassingly beautiful 
ideals of which he may catch a glimpse by intellectual and 
moral elevation? Shall he describe, shall he paint or carve 
those fleeting phenomena which are not only fleeting but un- 
real and ugly, or shall he set up his easel and his marble block, 
and string the chords of his instrument, in order that he may 
bring down among men for a moment that beauty, that good- 
ness, that strength, which are fixed forever in the dazzling re- 
pose of breathing perfection, and which intoxicate and transport 
whoever beholds them? Where was to be found a standard of 
moral character but in the images of an ideal virtue intellectu- 
ally caught sight of by the purged and enlightened soul? There 
was an easy transition from the conception of an ideal goodness 
to that of an ideal man in whom such perfection was mani- 
fested. This was the point of contact between later Platonism 
and the Christian religion. Pagan philosophy proposed the per- 
fection of man’s nature as man’s ideal. The next problem was 
the restoration of that ideal. The later Epicureans had pro- 
posed a life free from suffering as the best conception of free- 
dom from the world ; and in this freedom was human salvation to 
consist. The Stoics tightened the links that drew the old sys- 
tem of intellectual speculation closer to the kingdom of Curist. 
We see in Epictetus a sublime spectacle of human nature strug- 
gling, and perhaps struggling in vain, to extricate itself from 
the limitations which cling to it, and to rise to the level of the 
higher life, the “vta dis digna.” 

But the Platonic conception of the human archetype stand- 
ing forth in the archetypal world as the intelligible ground of 
our existence and the goal of our becoming was never fully 
responded to but in the Portrait of the Gospels. In the re- 
ligious Platonism of Plotinus and Porphyry the Gospel be- 
came a system of philosophy. Philosophy had begun in a 
divorce from the religious conceptions of paganism. For an 
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anthropomorphic cosmogony the Ionian school had substituted 
a material cause. But now philosophy was reunited with 
religion and religion had developed into an intellectual sys- 
tem. The Church was an ideal body, whose functions and pre- 
rogatives and extent were systematised in a reasoned scheme, 
in accordance with intimations drawn from the Scriptures, and 
with interpretations of the Scriptures sanctioned by the Church 
itself, as an infallible source of truth. Thus scholastic phi- 
losophy was an attempt to put ona philosophical basis the great 
doctrines of the Church as established by the controversies suc- 
cessively engaged in by Athanasius, Cyril, and Augustine. Its 
form was the idealism of Plato applied to every object of Chris- 
tian faith. Its engine of conviction was the Aristotelian syl- 
logism, applied with all the sagacity and all the precision of 
those great intellects of the time that wielded it. For a time it 
was a triumphant and a satisfying method. The motive of the 
scholastics was credo ut intelligam, its fundamental principle ec- 
clesiastice fides, its goal the ratio fidet. It claimed to itself the 
province of interpreting nature in accordance with its ecclesi- 
astical ideal, and the persecution of Galileo was caused not only 
by that discoverer’s apparent contradiction of the literal text of 
the Scriptures, but also by the fact that the new theory of the 
astronomer displaced the earth and its inhabitants from the po- 
sition they held in an ideal universe, of which the Church was 
the centre and the globe its favored seat. 

Within the Church, William Occam from the very premises 
of scholasticism refuted scholasticism, and produced the dissen- 
sion between faith and knowledge, theology and philosophy, 
which wrought in many minds the conviction that human knowl- 
edge was a dangerous and fallible ally for faith. But though phi- 
losophy was thus for the second time divorced from religion in 
the minds of the few, the Church still clung to the system of S. 
Thomas. The time, however, was coming when the emancipa- 
tion of human reason should be complete. The Renaissance 
was the first step in this direction. The world of Europe was 
suddenly brought back face to face with the civilisation of 
Greece and Rome, with all the art and literary perfection that 
had belonged to it. Pagan philosophy had been distorted so as 
to carry the burden of Christian superstition as well as Christian 
faith. Aristotle was now studied for the first time in the origi- 
nal by schools that had so far drawn their inspiration from the 
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versions and glosses of translators. A school of Platonists was 
established in Italy, and Ficinus expounded from the original 
the greatest of Greek speculators. There was a violent recoil 
from the constraint, the dark confinement, the blighting tyranny 
of ecclesiastical tradition. A new breath of inspiration seemed 
to pass over the fields of human intellectual activity. There had 
been already some premonitions of this coming domination of the 
old world where the great object of men’s thoughts and of their 
allegiance was the work of their own race in imaginative cre- 
ations, in the revelations and divinations of genius, in the man- 
ifestation of purely human emotion and aspiration. Dante, the 
star that was the harbinger of the Renaissance, had vindicated 
the absolute power of poetic genius by consigning to heaven 
or hell the objects of his poetic judgment. In the Renaissance 
a study of style, a passion for the charms of rhetoric, took the 
place of disquisitions on the First Cause and the elaboration of 
logical systems, and when Aristotelian philosophy was revived 
in its integrity it was revived so as to admit of two interpreta- 
tions, the one monistic and naturalistic, the other vaguely the- 
istic. Perhaps the most characteristic philosopher of the period 
was Giordino Bruno, the foe of Aristotle, but above all of Aris- 
totelian theology, who seems to flash across the scene a dazzling 
and romantic figure, with all the graces and learning of the new 
age, and all the reckless fanaticism of that he was discarding. 
He threw off the Dominican cow] as the world was throwing off 
the encumbrances of superstition. It is easy to interpret his ma- 
tura naturans, and natura naturata,as Pantheism, and to call 
him an Atheist ; we must not wonder if the minds of men of 
genius at such a time became intoxicated in the liberty which 
had come to them. It isa difficult matter to distinguish between 
the spirit of worship and the excitement of new wine in the 
thyrsus bearers of the vintage. If, as the ministers of the Holy 
Inquisition chained him to the stake and piled the fuel about his 
feet he refused to kiss the crucifix, it was probably as much 
for the purpose of defying even in death the dominant author- 
ities, the representatives of superstition, ignorance, and cruelty, 
with whom he had waged a life-long warfare, as for want of rev- 
erence towards the stupendous symbol of human suffering in its 
apotheosis, of life triumphant in death. But the naturalistic side 
of Aristotelian philosophy had widely resulted in monism, and 
the theological claims of the Church as the dominant influence 
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in every sphere were rejected with a fulness of conviction that 
would have been perilous to the fate of European Christianity 
but for the great movement which restored the religion of 
Curist to the hearts and convictions of men. Christianity 
only wanted opportunity to assert its true proportions. Work- 
ing side by side with the new knowledge, the revived paganism, 
the atheism of the Renaissance, was the influence of the Chris- 
tian revival, the Reformation. In 1517 Luther had nailed his 
theses to the door of the church of Wittenberg ; from that hour 
the struggle had begun for the emancipation of the spiritual na- 
ture of men, as it had also already been entered upon for their 
intellectual freedom. 

Perhaps Bruno was moved to a more desperate and bitter 
passion of defiance because he had seen the blood of S. Bar- 
tholomew’s Day still staining the streets in his visit to Paris. 
It is the cruelty of religious intolerance that most often produces 
infidelity. 

The rising of the Protestant movement was the salvation of 
Europe. It worked harmoniously with the influences of the 
Renaissance. The Renaissance was accompanied by an intel- 
lectual revolt from the whole spirit of ecclesiasticism. It was a 
return to the natural play of human impulses, to the love of 
beauty in sensible objects, to the exaltation which belongs to 
the exercise of great human gifts, toa love of nature as some- 
thing in itself complete and perfect, to an untrammelled con- 
fidence in the human mind in all its manifestations in art and 
literature. It was a return to humanism, in short. The Refor- 
mation was a revolution of like character. Atlast man claimed 
for himself a spiritual supremacy under Gop over his own con- 
science, and in the direction of his own life. The new fields of 
science and of travel opened up to the world presented occupa- 
tions and attractions which ennobled practical life and disdained 
the narrow idleness of the cloister. The common pursuits of 
life, the ties of family, the study of learning apart from theol- 
ogy, were beginning to be looked upon as no longer an order of 
things inferior to the ideals of the Church. A wholesome enthu- 
siasm for the dignity of the secular side of life began to flourish. 
Religion was to be the secret between Gop and his creature, 
and the teachers of Christianity were no longer to be the tyrants 
of the city, the market, and the school. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, Francis Bacon 
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founded that school of philosophy which cut away forever all 
foundations for the claim which the Church had made to be the 
interpreter of nature. It remained only to formulate the prin- 
ciples of the time in a system of metaphysics, which should at 
once express those principles and exhibit the fresh departure 
which the human mind had taken in its rebellion against the 
tyranny of tradition. Modern philosophy was founded at a 
period when the responsibility of the individual began to be felt, 
and the independence of the individual mind to be acknowledged. 
A system of philosophy of the new age must be a philosophy 
which breaks away from old systems and old schools, and starts 
again in the mind of a fearless and profound enthusiast. Bacon 
had taught men to understand Nature by questioning Nature her- 
self. His inductive method was naturalistic. The new philos- 
ophy of mind must start from some fundamental conviction of 
the reason ; it must be rationalistic. 

The founder of rationalism was Descartes. He was the cre- 
ator of modern philosophy. 

Descartes has left us an account of his personal struggles after 
philosophic truth in his Discours de la Méthode. Modern politics 
find their spring in the personal soul-struggles of the man who 
breathed into Europe the spirit of modern democracy. These 
struggles are described with the candor of genius in the Con- 
fessions of Rousseau, that strange record of a self-torturing en- 
thusiast. In avery much smaller field we have in the Apologia 
of the Newman of our own time the spiritual conflicts of a soul 
in pursuit of faith,—a pursuit which ends in despairing self- 
abandonment to the scholastic idealism which among thinkers is 
obsolete. Exciting and fascinating as these two latter works are, 
and we might add to them the confessions of the great antago- 
nist of Pelagianism, the precursor of Calvinism, it may safcly 
be asserted that the mental autobiography of Descartes is more 
captivating, more animated, more transparently simple and true, 
than any of the others mentioned. There is a clear parallel 
existing between Luther and Descartes. The Church seemed 
to Luther to lack religion ; this was his conviction based on his 
own need of personal salvation. The sciences lacked true 
knowledge ; this was the conviction of Descartes based on his 
personal need of knowledge and truth. The renaissance of phi- 
losophy, encumbered with the stores and depressed by the domin- 
ion of antiquity, could never have reached this position. “If 
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we had read every word of Plato and Aristotle, without the cer- 
tainty of our own knowledge, we should have increased our his- 
torical knowledge, but not our knowledge of truth.” Descartes 
accordingly despised learning for its own sake. “I believe that 
the body of a dropsical patient is scarcely more unhealthy than 
the mind of a greedy polymatheist.” Heraclitus long ago had 
said, “much learning does not teach the mind.” 

The first step accordingly consisted in dismissing from the 
mind all previous opinions on the subject of the knowable. Des- 
cartes wished to seek the fulcrum of Archimedes by which to 
move the world. He sought it in himself. The first condition 
necessary was absolute scepticism. Yet doubt implies a doubter 
in the subject; to doubt is to think. He can at least be certain 
of the existence of the thinking subject. Hence the famous 
axiom —/e pense, donc Je suts. 

This was the great point of certitude, from which by a species 
of mathematical deduction Descartes proceeded to unfold his 
system of knowledge. The mind of man, and of each man, 
with the convictions that of itself it contained, was to be the 
ground of man’s philosophy. A distinct idea in the mind was 
a true idea. From the notion of Gop in the mind the existence 
of Gop was deduced with all the certainty of a mathematical in- 
tuition. 

In Professor Fischer’s valuable work a full account of Des- 
cartes, his life, his works, and his opinions is given. It is sel- 
dom that a work of philosophy is so well calculated to interest the 
general reader. One reason may be the clearness of the style, 
the clever grouping of materials, and the minute details given of 
the philosopher’s life and habits. His views are also stated as 
they appeared in controversy and under criticism, and some ac- 
count is given of his successors in modern philosophy. Alto- 
gether this is the most complete book in the English language 
which has appeared on this subject, and great credit is due to 
the translator for his skilful transfusion into easy and idiomatic 
English of a work of this character. 

W. EpipHanius WILSON. 





METHODS OF WORK AMONG THE COLORED 
PEOPLE. 


“ THE duty of the Church to the colored people” has become 
a trite subject. The dangers to our institutions from a vast, 
illiterate, unprincipled, and semi-brutal population, such as the 
negro is sure to become if neglected, are too apparent to need 
argument. His quick response to every effort in his behalf, the 
eagerness to become equal to the “ superior race,” even though 
often demonstrating itself in grotesque forms of imitation and 
exaggeration, and the real progress, in material wealth, in edu- 
cation, and not unfrequently in refinement and culture, a prog- 
ress unequalled by any race similarly situated which history 
records, have all become so patent as scarcely to be denied by 
the most prejudiced. Yet so little did the conscience of the 
Church connect her duty with either necessity or opportunity, 
that until very recently there seemed little stir among her dry 
bones toward lifting herself up to her work. 

At length like Longfellow’s ship 

She starts, —she moves, — she seems to feel 

The thrill of life along her keel. 
and while her banners and streamers, her resolutions, commis- 
sfons, and oratorical professions are all well enough and quite 
resplendent in the breeze, whether, as “she leaps into the 
ocean’s arms,” she will fulfil the hopes of her friends, rescue the 
poor perishing souls of the millions of the negro race or founder 
in her first attempt, depends very much upon the methods which 
she pursues. 

The Church is now in possession of enough facts to know 
both the necessity and possibility of the work. If she is really 
in earnest she will provide the necessary financial support. 
The next great question is, then, how shall the work be done ? 

So far much strength has been wasted in divided counsels. 
Instead of holding a council of war and from information gath- 
ered from all quarters, intelligibly planning the campaign, every 
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officer judging from his own little army corps had been sure 
that his own plan was the only possible one. 

For example, we have heard of a bishop who has appeared as 
an authority on this subject, hazarding the assertion that there 
was and could be no real work among the colored people of Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, or Virginia, that all work in those States was 
of a “ dilitante ” character, and that those engaged in it were, of 
necessity, mere theorists, because the real work among the ne- 
groes was in the great “ Black Belt” extending through Georgia, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, etc. Now to say that the problem 
of dealing with the colored people was of no importance but 
simply theoretical, whereas in Maryland the colored peopie form 
about one fourth, or in Virginia where they are nearly one half, 
or even in Kentucky where they ‘are nearly one-eighth of the 
whole population (according to the U. S. Census 1880) is, with 
all deference to Episcopal authority, absurd. That the task 
is easier, that the proportion is less appalling, that the colored 
people are already farther advanced in moral, mental, and mate- 
rial progress in these border States, than where “every white 
man looks into twenty black faces,” is readily granted. That 
the methods of work must be very different in the two sections 
may also be true. But there is no place where any descendant 
of Africa can be reached that it is not of importance to do so 
for the honor of Curist and the good not only of the negro but 
of his white fellow-citizen. Let us begin then by recognising 
the fact that the character of the work is as varied owing to the 
differences of locality, of intellectual, social, and moral conditions 
as the work for any other people, and yet because we believe 
our Church to be Catholic, therefore she is fitted to be the 
mother of all, has in her treasury the means of aiding all, if she 
will but study to use the right means and use the means aright. 

For example, it goes without saying that the work which the 
Church has to do for the children say of Senator Bruce, Profes- 
sor Greener, or the Hon. J. M. Langston is not in the ordinary 
sense a missionary work, is no other in fine than the work that 
she has to do for the educated and refined classes of any people. 
Yet, if her claims be true that she has a “more excellent way ” 
to show in purity of faith, power of sacraments and authority of 
ministration, than the religious bodies about her, is there any 
reason that she should not found her S. Paul's School and her 
Racine, and so provide for the Christian training of the chil- 
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dren of the most refined and intelligent classes of the colored 
people ? 

The people of S. Mark’s, Charleston, of S. Stephen’s, Savan- 
nah, of St. Philip’s, New York, deserve the loving thought and 
care of the Church none the less because they are congregations 
of intelligent Churchmen and largely formed of the classes of 
the colored people most advanced in culture. If there is any 
truth in the accusation that they draw the color-line, and do not 
welcome to their assembly those of darker hue (an accusation 
that S. Mark’s congregation has lately vehemently denied), then 
a part of our mission is to lovingly show them the foolishness of 
their prejudices, their inconsistency with Christian teaching, and 
warn them against following in this respect the example of those 
who claim to be their betters. 

In reply to the proposal for an advanced school for colored 
boys, one of the most cultured of the negro clergy of our Church 
wins plaudits from all sides by pressing the need of industrial 
schools for girls which shall fit them to be useful wives or to 
earn an honest living as servants. 

But the latter necessity is not an objection to meeting the 
former. The speaker, be it said in justice to him, disclaimed 
intending it as such. It is as though when about to found a 
university one should say, “ But we need a refuge for fallen wo- 
men or a House of Correction for criminals.” It is true that 
the great mass of colored children (as indeed do the great mass 
of white children) need only rudimentary education, the sim- 
plest teaching of the Ten Commandments, and of Christian ver- 
ities. It is none the less true that for the preliminary education 
of colored clergy and teachers, as well as for such other profes- 
sions as the colored people are entering in increasing numbers, 
we need schools of higher grade. If we are not to lose our hold 
upon those who will be the natural leaders of this people, the 
Church must provide for the training of such under her influ- 
ence. 

To accomplish the ordinary mission work requires little more 
among the colored people than among any other people, viz., 
carefully select the most promising localities, appoint an earnest 
missionary, or better still, associate two or three together, give 
them at least a neat and attractive chapel, and, if in the city, a 
church that will not be despicable in contrast to the pretentious 
meeting-houses, add in all cases of work in the country a school- 
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house and school-teacher, and provide a salary that will enable 
the clergy to devote all their energies to visiting and instructing 
the people as well as preparing for Sunday service, without be- 
ing distracted by the fear of starvation. As for the former, many 
such centres could be built up in the South by local effort. The 
cities of Richmond, New Orleans, St. Louis, and the like are by 
no means poor; their Churchmen are abundantly able to build 
in each of these cities, as in others like them, substantial, well- 
furnished churches and the most for which the general funds of 
the Church should be drawn upon is to give some annual allow- 
ance, constantly diminishing, until the congregation is trained 
to take care of itself. In the country parts it may be necessary 
to give more help in the outset, but even here much local aid 
can and ought to be obtained, and the congregation gathered, 
trained from the start to do their share. In all such cases the 
only work for the Church at large is to endeavor to rouse the 
Church in the locality to activity in the matter and to give some 
judicious encouragement and support. 

But when we turn to the question of providing the men for 
the ministry, then the Church needs to act on a liberal scale, and 
to lay broad and deep foundations for the future. Instead of 
depending upon gleaning the stray and least promising aspirants 
for the ministry after the religious bodies about us, by offering 
far greater inducements, have culled the best material of each 
rising generation, instead of sending such stray gleanings to be 
forced through very ill-fitted and ill-supported training schools, 
we should draw to our ministry the very best elements of the 
colored people. This can be accomplished in two ways. 

While, as has been suggested, parish schools for elementary 
and industrial teaching should be established in connection with 
each colored mission or congregation, there should be in each 
Diocese, or, if at first that is not practicable, in groups of neigh- 
boring Dioceses, academies of high grade for boys, A stimulus 
could be offered the parish schools by promising a few free 
scholarships in this academy, granted by a thorough competi- 
tive examination to those who passed through the parish schools 
with highest honors. The most intelligent and wealthiest of 
colored people, many of whom now send their sons to the best 
known and most expensive educational institutions of the North 
and West, would gladly send their sons to such an academy, 
thus helping its support. Those who entered definitely to study 
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for the ministry could be so far as needed aided by funds for 
theological education. To the head of such academies the 
Church should call the Coits and De Kovens of the rising 
generation, making them feel it was an honor, not a degrada- 
tion, to be intrusted with such a charge. The personal inter- 
course with such teachers, with frequent intercourse with the 
Bishop of the Diocese and the clergy, would educate a young 
generation of colored Churchmen whose refinement and culture 
would make them a power among their people. So would be 
given an adequate preliminary education to colored postulants 
for Holy Orders in close association with companions of their 
race whom they would be prepared to influence in after years. 
Many of this people would be drawn to the ministry who had 
not entered with that purpose, but who would have every ad- 
vantage in becoming religious leaders of their race. 

Whether the postulants thus educated should, upon gradu- 
ating, be sent to pursue their theological studies in our already 
existing theological schools and seminaries, or should be edu- 
cated for the ministry in divinity schools specially provided for 
the colored people, is a vexed and much disputed question. 
The limits of this article do not permit its discussion. It will 
probably be found that both plans can usefully be pursued. 
Those candidates for Holy Orders best adapted to it can be 
sent to be educated with the white candidates, thus forming 
friendships and associations that will be useful in after years, 
ridding themselves of the self-consciousness and morbid sensi- 
tiveness which is natural to their position, and feeling the stim- 
ulus of competition with those of the more privileged race. 

The benefit of this plan has already been seen in several col- 
ored graduates of the General Theological Seminary and a still 
larger number of the Philadelphia Divinity School. 

But many believe that the existing institutions will not fully 
meet the need. It is very probable that the demand will in- 
crease for theological training-schools, not necessarily exclu- 
sively, but primarily designed for colored theological students. 
Such institutions could combine with the higher education for 
the priesthood the more limited education of perpetual deacons, 
evangelists, and catechists, so strongly urged by many of the 
most experienced workers. Attention could be given in such 
institutions to instruction in the special needs, peculiarities, and 
dangers in the evangelisation of this race. Professors’ chairs 
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could be filled by the ablest and wisest of the colored people who 
could impart a special knowledge of their own race. Even those 
trained for work among colored people in existing seminaries 
might profitably take a short special course in such institutions. 
Might not such colleges, after the model of S. Augustine’s, Can- 
terbury, the missionary college at Dorchester, England, and 
others, gradually develop into missionary training schools and 
centres, which would fit not only the Negro, but the Indian, the 
Chinese, and his Caucasian brother too, in the technical knowl- 
edge which is most important to those who are preparing for 
missionary work at home or abroad. 

But two cautions by the way: The liberal must devise liberal 
things in establishing such institutions, for only by liberal things 
shall they stand. No half-starved institutions, with a faculty 
of superannuated and unsuccessful missionaries who are thus 
sought to be provided for, will send forth such colored clergy 
as will be accepted by their people. It is useless to talk of 
educating colored clergy till the Church is ready to furnish the 
proper education. The writer knows of three young colored 
men at this present time, from the far South, studying in one 
of the Church’s most efficient colleges at the North. The presi- 
dent of the college, after acknowledging that he received them 
with misgivings, writes of the success of the experiment, of 
their kind reception by the students, of their own modest yet 
manly deportment, and adds: “So far they have been very suc- 
cessful, and will go into the ministry well educated men, with 
the respect of all who have associated with them.” A fellow 
student — always an important witness in such cases — who ac- 
knowledges that he started with strong prejudices against them, 
writes: “ They are all manly fellows and quite popular. Their 
appearance is better than many of the white men; they are 
very gentlemanly and unassuming. Many of the white students 
are somewhat intimate with them.” Of two, he says: “Their 
marks are ninety and over.” Yet both president and student 
speak of their friends failing to support them, and their pastor, 
an earnest, self-denying missionary to the colored people in 
South Carolina, writes in despair: “It has come to this: they 
must leave their present position of advantage at the end of 
this term, and cannot reach the priesthood, unless some one 
comes to their help.” It seems futile to discuss methods of 
advancing the work if there is so little interest in the Church 
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as to let slip such an opportunity of sending three intelligent, 
desirable men into the ministry. Should these lines touch the 
heart of any Christian reader the writer will be glad to put him 
in communication with the pastor of these young men. 

Caution No. 2: The provision for theological education, 
whether in special institutions or in the existing ones, will not 
take the place of such preparatory schools as have been urged 
in this article. The Church must undertake the education of 
at least some portion of the rapidly increasing number of the 
younger generation of the colored people who are secking 
knowledge, refinement, and wealth, and at the same time thus 
prepare a reservoir from which to draw the material for the 
divinity schools. Imperfectly educated, and crude but earnest 
Christian men may possibly do good service as deacons, cat- 
echists, or itinerant missionaries among the illiterate blacks 
of the far South, but the Church must obtain a hold also upon 
the increasing cultured classes among them, or she will in a 
few years be left far behind by the religious bodies that are 
doing so. 

This brings us to a brief consideration of the second method 
to which we referred above. Without it, any article on methods 
of reaching the colored people would be most incomplete. 

The academies we have described should be so placed as to 
meet the wants of localities least provided with such educa- 
tional facilities. There are still many such. Baltimore, for 
example, is one. There are no schools of high grade which 
meet the wishes, whatever may be the needs, of the colored 
people, and parents are sending their children to institutions in 
Philadelphia, Boston, and other parts of New England. But 
there are other localities where there are such liberally endowed 
and ably conducted institutions as would make it hopeless for 
our Church to rival them. Some of these are largely aided by 
State or National funds, and our Church is entitled to share 
their advantages. Others, while purely “denominational,” are 
of such liberal and friendly character as to be ready to welcome 
our children and give them complete liberty of worship. In 
such localities our method should be quite different from that 
Suggested above. Let us take the city of Nashville, Tennessee, 
as an example. Upon the beautiful hills surrounding it stand 
so many educational buildings, that it has deserved its sobri- 
quet of the “ Athens of the South.” Several of the finest edu- 
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cational institutions for the colored people in the United States 
are among them, the well-known Fisk University, Central 
Tennessee College, and the Roger Williams University. Nash- 
ville, one of the fifty principal cities of the United States, stand- 
ing seventh in population in the South, having a population of 
forty-three thousand, of whom twenty-seven thousand are col- 
ored [Census 1880], stands among the very first of the decidedly 
Southern cities in enterprise, growth, and educational facilities. 
In the public schools for colored children [Report Board of Edu- 
cation, 1885] there are two thousand and seventy-two pupils. 
The Central Tennessee College, a Methodist institution with 
its model school, and its law, medical, and theological depart- 
ments, reports six hundred and forty-three students. “ Sixty- 
two have been graduated in the medical department, and most 
of them are now practising successfully.” The Roger Williams 
University, aided by both the State fund and the “ State Schol- 
arships” for ‘Children of Tennessee of African descent,” re- 
ports [1886] three hundred and thirty-nine students, while Fisk 
University, famous for its “ Jubilee Singers” who, by their con- 
certs in Europe and this country, have built the beautiful Jubi- 
lee Hall, reports three hundred and eighty-four students, gath- 
ered from twenty-four States. In the midst of this centre of 
the intellectual progress of the colored people, our Church has 
wholly neglected them, while spending money upon many thinly 
settled places where the mission has finally had to be aban- 
doned. Yet all our clergy in Nashville would no doubt gladly 
codperate in establishing a church for the colored people, and 
we speak with authority in saying that one, a most earnest, self- 
denying man, Dean of the Convocation, and himself once in 
charge of a successful work among the negroes, is most anxious 
for such a work, and would do all in his power to aid it. It 
might be thought by some that in such a stronghold of the 
denominations it would be useless for the Church to seek a 
foothold. On the contrary, the writer of this article was urged 
by a dean of one of the college departments to use his influence 
to have an Episcopal church established for the colored people 
in that city; for so convinced were those who were interested 
in the colored people that there was a special work among them 
that the Episcopal Church was best fitted to do, a class among 
them whom she alone would be likely to reach and retain, that 
the Methodist faculty themselves, who saw with alarm the in- 
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creasing infidelity among them, would gladly welcome the estab- 
lishment of an Episcopal church for their benefit. Of course, 
such a church must be well equipped, its building and service 
attractive, its pastor a man of wisdom and power. But, these 
conditions fulfilled, what might not the power be which would 
gain to her those who are going forth as teachers and leaders 
of their race! How many, too, would she without doubt influ- 
ence to go forth as her own commissioned heralds. 

Enough, no doubt, has been said of methods. Methods are 
not lacking, but the money and men. Till the Church will sup- 
ply these, all the commissions she may appoint and methods 
she may devise are useless, are but the display of false lights 
of a pretended enthusiasm. 

CALBRAITH B. PERRY. 

VOL. L. — NO. 174. 4 





LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
WHITE. 


Cuap. III. (Comtinued.) — WiLL1AM WHITE DURING THE WAR 
OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CrRCUMSTANCES which need not be recited here occurred 
which postponed the return of Dr. Duché to Philadelphia until 
1792. 

It was about this time that Mr. White was called upon to 
mourn the decease of his “honored father.” It occurred in 
Maryland, at the house of his eldest daughter, and is thus 
referred to in one of the few letters of this period of the life 
of William White which have been preserved :— 


My DEAR SISTER : — 

The intention of this letter is not so much to inform you yt your 
honoured Father has paid y* last debt of nature — for yt you would 
have concluded from my letter of this morning to Mr. Morris — but 
to assure you that it was with as little suffering as so great a change 
admits of ; he was ill but five days, and during y* greater part of yt 
time was able to enjoy his Book and y* conversation of his friends. 
For a long time he has expected without y* least uneasiness yt every 
attack would be his last, and as this did not arise from discontent 
at y® world or impatience under bodily infirmities, we may flatter our- 
selves it was built on a foundation w* this world can neither give nor 
destroy. Our Mother is more shocked at ye Event than I had reason 
to expect, considering she must have looked for it so long and been 
assured of it for these twenty-four hours past ; but J trust it will be ye 
happiness of you and me, as I am sure it will be our endeavour, to 
make up for her loss. 

With y® hope yt ye information here given will alleviate your dis- 


tress, I am Your ever affectionate Brother, 
W. Wuite.* 


Harrorp County, Seft. 29, 1779. 
Mrs. Morris. 
* An Account of the Meeting of the Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, p. 31. 
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To this same period belongs a letter from a friend who was 
in after-years to share the Bishop's confidence and to render 
important and long-continued service to the Church : — 


York: Dec. 14, 1779. 


Dear Sir,—I received your letter of the 16th of October ; and 
I should have answered it sooner, but that I concluded I should have 
a good opportunity by the return of Mr. Bell, which has been much 
longer delayed than I expected. 

Several letters were written and applications made to me, about the 
same time and on the same occasion. But it afforded me a very 
singudar satisfaction when I found you so kindly interesting yourself in 
my welfare, and I was more than ever convinced of the strength 
of that affection which is still retained by me for my old companions 
at the College, — and for yourself in particular. And perhaps it might 
be no improbable supposition, that in some compliments you have 
been pleased to pay me, you were not altogether uninfluenced by a 
partiality of the same nature. But, however that may be, it is not my 
intention to affect any modesty upon the occasion, or to decline those 
compliments to which my own heart assures me that I am in some 
measure entitled ; so far, I mean, as they relate to the uprightness of 
my intentions, for I am really conscious of intending no injuries of 
any kind, whether of a public or of a private nature ; and feel no desire 
more sensibly than that my life may be useful to the world, that so 
when the end of it approaches, I may of be found to de an unprofitable 
servant, 

I am happy to find that we agree in sentiment respecting the bad 
policy of persecuting men on account of their principles. A practice 
which, however men may deceive themselves with regard to the mo- 
tives of their actions, never yet sprung, I believe, from any other root 
than that of malice ; and whether the principles persecuted be religious 
or political, seldom fails to make men more obstinate in maintaining 
them. But I contend further, that it is not only a violation of sound 
policy, but as shameful a piece of tyranny and inhumanity as can well 
be imagined. For I have ever been of opinion that the sole object of 
punishment in civil society is the injury done to society ; and that for 
such bad principles as men cherish in their bosoms but do not suffer 
to break out into correspondent action, they are properly amenable to 
another tribunal. But every State has surely a right to provide for its 
own preservation and safety. 1 say so too—by as many penal laws 
as they shall judge proper. But if an honest and worthy man should 
not be able to view things in the same light in which they are viewed 
by his neighbours ; if out of a grateful attachment to a former govern- 
ment under which he has long lived happily, or from some other pre- 
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possession or apprehension equally innocent, he should not be able 
to approve of a revolution that has taken place in the country he inhab- 
its, shall no degree of innocence, no obedience, nor even usefulness 
in society be accepted of by his new governors, unless, to gratify their 
ever restless jealousy, he will ¢4in& as they think, and swear what they 
swear —in a word, resign up to them as lordly a dominion over his 
conscience as they had already established, uninterrupted, over his 
person and property. 

For my own part, I demeaned myself quietly ; I was obedient to the 
laws ; I was loudly acknowledged to be useful, if not as a preacher 
the benefit of whose labours but few seem to be fully sensible of, yet 
at least as a teacher. Yet for no other crime than a mere disappro- 
bation in sentiment of the present revolution, I was forced, when to 
Maryland, to give up my congregations — to dismiss my school, the 
profits of which on the subversion of the establishment, I had substi- 
tuted in the room of my salary — and, in addition to every other se- 
verity, to submit to the imposition of atreble tax. I was constrained 
to give up in a great measure the comforts of life, and to encounter 
with difficulties to which till then I had remained a stranger. But still 
being settled on a farm, I could supply my family with the necessa- 
ries of life ; and so long as I could do that, I did not suppose that I 
should be justifiable in transferring, on the principle of necessity, my 
allegiance from the King to the Congress. At length I removed to 
this town; hoping that from the mildness of the laws which had 
lately been adopted with regard to the Non-Jurors, I should get free 
from the difficulties above mentioned. But no sooner had I got com- 
fortably fixed, than the supplement to the Test-laws made its appear- 
ance,— which gave occasion to your letter, — containing a clause 
thrown in, as many of my friends have alleged to me, on purpose to dis- 
tress and disappoint me. I had now deprived myself of the means of 
farming, and should I be restrained from teaching by the severity of 
the laws as I had before been from preaching by the Malice of the 
People, while at the same time the price of almost every necessary of 
life was advanced to a most enormous degree, I was sensible that 
no other consequence could ensue to my family than that of immediate 
ruin. I might dispose of my effects and of the few negroes I possessed 
with a view to remove to New York: But I was not certain I should 
be permitted to do so ; neither for want of information was I able to 
determine what prospects there might be when there of obtaining re- 
lief. The good that would be done to my family by my conformity 
was great and certain ; the good that might arise from my refusing to 
conform was uncertain and if certain yet probably but inconsiderable. 
Thus circumstanced, I thought it my duty to surrender, after having 
stood a pretty severe siege of about three years. 
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I do not remember the conversation you allude to in your letter. 
But if such a sentiment as you allege did really drop from me, it is a 
proof how inconsiderately men will sometimes throw out in the course 
of conversation sentiments which they have not duly examined, sud- 
denly suggested perhaps by their zeal for a party, and by which in a 
case of their own they would by no means be governed. 

There are perhaps but very few men who entertain a greater rever- 
ence for the Church of England than I do, or who have felt a greater 
anxiety on her behalf since the commencement of the present troubles 
than I have done. Her fate is still in suspense, but I am of opinion 
that if by the Church of England be meant an Episcopal Church she 
will no longer, if the States should be able to maintain their inde- 
pendency, have an existence in America. At any rate it will not be 
in my power, I fear, to render her any very important services so long 
as I remain in my present way of business. 

The length of my letter will stand in need, I doubt, of some apology ; 
but I have a great confidence in your candour; and hope that you 
will believe me to be most sincerely 

Your affectionate friend and Brother, 
JoHn ANDREWS. 


In the year 1779, by an arbitrary act of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the property and powers of the trustees of the 
College and Academy of Philadelphia were taken from them 
and transferred to the trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a new body created by the Legislature. The Bishop's 
account of this transaction is as follows : — 


The next material incident of my life was a crisis of the concerns 
of the College of Philadelphia ; of which I had been a trustee about 
six years. On this point I shall be more extensive than as it relates 
to myself ; in order to leave with you a document of the view taken of 
it, as the subject relates to our Church. Of the concerns of this insti- 
tution, which is of about the same age with myself, I know the more, 
in consequence, not only of my being connected with it ten years as a 
pupil, and now above forty-five years as a trustee, but of my having 
heard much of its earliest transactions from my father. 

It was established on what has been called the broad bottom. My 
own opinion is, that it is important to a religious society to have liter- 
ary institutions under its jurisdiction. But they who have supposed 
the College of Philadelphia to have been Episcopalian are mistaken. 
Still, the greater number of the trustees were of our denomination ; 
and this, with some other circumstances, was sufficient, and apparently 
would always be so, to prevent its being under a direction subservient 
to any other religious body. When Dr. Smith was collecting in Eng- 
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land, Dr. Samuel Chafdler, then the most efficient minister of the 
dissenting interest, had countenanced the collection ; but having been 
informed, from this side of the water, of apprehensions lately excited, 
that the liberal foundation of the seminary was about to be narrowed 
in favor of the Church of England, the matter drew the serious atten- 
tion of all who had patronized the design in that country. The issue 
was the framing of an instrument, which was signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the two proprietaries, and by the said Dr. Chandler. 
It states the above circumstance ; and, in order to allay the apprehen- 
sions, recommends that the trustees should make a declaration, to be 
signed by themselves, and by every trustee to be subsequently chosen, 
that the seminary should be conducted according to the comprehen- 
sive scheme then in operation. On the arrival of this communication, 
although it was a measure never thought of among the trustees, they 
complied with the proposal, from respect for the persons who made it, 
and from gratitude for favours received. Be the merits or the demerits 
of the act what it may, it was done for the quieting of anti-Episcopalian 
jealousy ; and there was not a voice raised against it, until the close of 
the year 1779 ; when the Legislature framed an act grounded on this 
very measure,* which was construed to give the Church a preference, 
because of the then provost’s being a clergyman of it. The seminary, 
and all the estate, were taken from its trustees, and a new board was 
constructed, consisting of six officers of government, the senior minis- 
ters of six denominations, and thirteen others by name. In the pre- 
ceding summer, the president of the state had sent a message, advis- 
ing the not holding of an intended commencement. But this was 
predicated on an alleged breach of the charter, by a late election of 
several trustees, who were admitted to take their seats without an 
oath of allegiance to the king. Compliance with the charter, in this 
respect, was out of the question ; which showed, it was said, that the 
corporation could not act, under the present system of things. It may 
be supposed, that the futility of this was afterwards perceived ; the 
oath having been abolished, but the chartered rights not forfeited, 
by the Revolution. Accordingly the aforesaid declaration was fast- 
ened on.f 

* It is referred to by the Act in the following words: “‘ And whereas the college, 
academy, and charitable school of the city of Philadelphia, were at first founded on a 
plan of free and unlimited catholicism ; but it appears that the trustees thereof, by 
a vote or by-laws of their board, bearing date the 14th day of June, in the year of 
our Lorp 1764, have departed from the plan of the original founders, and narrowed 
the foundation of the said institution.” [Section 2.] 

t “It was my opinion, and I still think, that what principally gave offence was 
the political complexion of the trustees lately chosen. They were gentlemen promi- 
nent in the Revolution, but, in the politics of the state, opposed to those who then gov- 
erned it. Party spirit had risen to a great height ; and between the first attack on 
the college, in preventing the commencement, and the consummating of the design 
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During the session of the convention which framed the first re- 
publican constitution of this state [in 1776], at the instance of Dr. 
Smith, there was held, at his house, a meeting of sundry gentlemen 
interested in the inviolability of religious and scientific corporations. 
I was present. On request, Dr. Franklin, the president of the conven- 
tion, met us ; and cheerfully promised to propose to the body an article 
drawn up by Dr. Smith, securing all chartered rights. The article 
may be seen in the instrument ” (section forty-five), “ and, in connec- 
tion with the subsequent act of assembly, invading the charter of the 
college, will remain a proof of the feebleness of constitutional restraints 
on a single legislature. The convention thought they had provided 
against the danger of a breach of the consitution, by the expedient of 
a septennial council of censors. When the council met, they were 
under the political bias of the former assembly. But, ‘guts custodiet 
custodes ?’ They accordingly sanctioned the injustice. 

It is wide of my purpose to give an account of the repeal of the 
act, in 1788 ; of the restoration of the charter and of the estate ; and 
of the subsequent transactions of the college, under the name of 
‘University.’ Perhaps, however, justice requires mention of the plea, 
by which members of the legislature of 1779 repelled the charge of 
perjury ; for they had all sworn obedience to the constitution, They 
said, that the estates were continued to the promotion of science. On 
a like pretence, they might have seized on the churches of any offen- 
sive denomination, continuing them to the promoting of religion: 
themselves being the judges how this may best be done. 

I was present * when the subject was argued in the council of 
censors. Arguments against the legislative measure were powerfully 
urged, from the well known rights of chartered bodies ; and from the 
article in the constitution, framed for the express purpose of creating 
additional security to those now existing. All was made to give way 
to the plea, that the property would be still applied to the promoting 
of literature. Such is the feebleness of an oath, opposed to passion. 
One benefit, however, may have arisen from the event. It may re- 
mind a rash legislature that their acts are liable to the review of their 
successors. 

On the evening but one before the meeting of the new board of 
trustees, under the said legislative act, I received a message from the 
president of the state, through my friend Mr. Francis Hopkinson, 
by a legislative act, had broken out in violence involving bloodshed. I allude to the 
attack on the house in my neighborhood, long after known by the name of Fort 
Wilson, so called from the name of my friend, who owned and occupied it. When 
this outrage happened, I was in Maryland, attending on the funeral of my father.” 
[Note added in 1830.] An account of the attack is given in the “Life of James 
Wilson,” in Delaplaine’s Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

* A note added in 1830. 
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who had been in the old board, and was in the new board in his offi- 
cial character, intimating that my attendance being expected, as one 
of the senior ministers of the Gospel, comprehended by the charter, a 
request would be made to me to open the meeting with prayer. Mr. 
Hopkinson, at my desire, and in my presence, wrote to the president 
information that I should not be at the first meeting, for reasons which 
I thought it the most respectful to state to his excellency in person, 
and that this should be done within a few days. He thought it worth 
his while to spend a considerable portion of the night, in drafting a 
long answer to what he supposed to be my reasons. This answer 
filled several sheets of paper, which he sent to Mr. Hopkinson for my 
perusal, but required the return of them. 

Agreeably to promise, I waited on the president ; and after remind- 
ing him of an argument held between us, at the beginning of the pub- 
lic procedure, I thought it my duty to declare, that besides the reasons 
then given against it, there was another, in the charge made by the 
legislature concerning an act to which my father, recently deceased, 
had been a party ; but which that body, under the influence of some 
unfounded suggestion, and not possessed of the knowledge of circum- 
stances, had misconstrued and condemned. These things, I added, 
would not hinder, that, being included in my clerical capacity, I should 
lay the case before the vestry of the churches with which I was con- 
nected, and should act agreeably to their desire. A meeting of the 
vestry was called, relatively to the subject. The greater number of 
the members had not made themselves masters of the question. A 
few of them had been hearers of what passed in the House of Assem- 
bly ; and were of opinion that it was a most arbitrary act ; but that, as 
to a right accruing under the new arrangement, it ought not to be lost 
to the church, The vestry expressed the opinion, that I attend the 
meetings. 

The new modelled institution had not been long in operation, 
when an unexpected scene opened to me. The leaders in the change 
had been principally of the Presbyterian communion, which was also 
the general cast of the legislature ; and the contemplated president, 
who was the Rev. Dr. Ewing, had been active in bringing matters to 
the present issue. Without any personal ill-will to him, or to any 
other person, it had been a source of dissatisfaction with me, to con- 
template the apparent tendency to the putting of the seminary under 
an influence, which seemed likely to control all the literary instruction 
of the United States. But great was my surprise, on finding that 
there was a corps of resistance, consisting of trustees with whom I 
had held very little intercourse. It so happened, that they determined 
on pushing me to be provost ; and I struck in with them, under the 
hope that my station of rector might be put on so reasonable a footing, 
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in point of labor and of emolument, as that my time would be more 
devoted to literature, than on any other plan ought to have been per- 
mitted. Dr. Ewing gained his election by one vote. It was that of 
a trustee, whose vote in my favor had been presumed on, and who 
was probably secured on the other side, by a circumstance not then 
generally known, but afterwards ascertained. The party had become 
liable to a prosecution, by an act done during the possession of the 
city by the British army, and known to the gentlemen at the head of 
the government. That this was the motive, cannot be positively 
affirmed, but was rendered probable by circumstances. The opposite 
side were assiduous in offering to me their votes for the vice-provost- 
ship, but my zeal did not carry me quite so far as to comply. After 
all, the ecclesiastical ascendency proved to be far short of what had 
been apprehended. 

In the spring of 1782, I received the honor of a doctorate from 
the university ; and was the first person on whom that degree was con- 
ferred by the institution. 

The injustice done to the college * gave birth to the Episcopal 
Academy ; which would have greatly flourished, but for two causes. 
One was — what I had no opportunity of opposing, it being during my 
absence in England — the projecting of a building which was dispro- 
portioned to the object, and which the sums subscribed did not war- 
rant. But the principal cause was the legislative act of justice, in 
restoring to the former trustees of the college their chartered rights 
and their estate. From the wreck of the property of the academy, 
there has been rescued a remnant of it, which may be made essentially 
serviceable to the Episcopal Church, whenever there shall be a vigor 
of endeavor tending to that end. 


In bringing to a close our notices of this eventful period of 
the life of Dr. White, we add to the Bishop's account of the 
pecuniary losses he sustained by the Revolution a characteristic 
incident as recorded by the Rev. Dr. Bird Wilson in his Me- 
moir, in the Bishop’s own words : — 


My father, being an exact judge of the value of his lands, whenever 
he could sell any of them to advantage, brought the proceeds to this 
city, and lent them on bonds and mortgages. It was discreet to do so, 
as he could not have foreseen the losses, which would be the result of 
the depreciation of paper currency, in an event not then likely to 
happen, the war of the revolution. It became a serious loss to his 
children ; although at his death, in September, 1779, he left to them 
what was thought no inconsiderable property at that time. What 
with the loss of almost all I possessed from his bounty at the time 

* Note added in 1830. 
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of my marriage, and of Mrs. White’s share of her father’s fortune, 
and with my proportion of the loss sustained by my father during his 
life, I have always supposed that I suffered by the said disaster, not 
less than to the amount of ten thousand pounds; as money was then 
called.* 

An incident occurring when one of those bonds was discharged fur- 
nishes one of the very few instances in which he in some measure 
yielded to warmth of feeling, excited by injurious conduct towards 
himself ; but which, probably, will be generally thought warranted bya 
just indignation at the dishonesty and hypocrisy of the parties con- 
cerned. The man indebted to him on the said bond called, in com- 
pany with his wife, to discharge it; at a time when the Continental 
money was so far depreciated, that there was a general reluctance, 
even in those not marked by their regard for moral honesty, to offer 
payment in such a currency. These individuals made a very high 
profession of religion. When Dr. White remonstrated with them on 
the dishonesty of their conduct, in offering to pay the debt in sucha 
mode, they replied that it was their duty to take care of and provide 
for their family. He was under the legal necessity of accepting the 
money offered. And they left him, using some canting language ex- 
pressive of their wishes for his welfare, spiritual and temporal. His 
indignation at their behavior, was expressed by a call to his servant, 
in their hearing, to see that there were no silver spoons in the entry, 
while those persons were passing through it. This was, however, the 
effect of unusual excitement ; for he was distinguished by his mildness, 
courtesy, and self-command. The incident is well known to his fam- 
ily, and was related to me by himself, without naming the individuals. 


* $26,666.67. t Memoir, pp. 79, 80. 
WILLIAM STEVENS PERRY. 








THE FIRST BISHOP OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


III.— Catecuist, AssisTANT MINISTER, RECTOR OF TRINITY, 
New YORK. 


At the beginning of the struggle for independence there were 
in the American Colonies stretching from Maine to Georgia less 
than three hundred parishes or congregations of the Church, and 
probably not far from two hundred and fifty clergymen. Nearly 
two thousand “clerks in Holy Orders” of the Anglican Com- 
munion had labored for a longer or shorter time in America 
since the Rev. Francis Fletcher, priest and preacher of the ex- 
pedition of Sir Francis Drake, had held the first services of the 
Church within the present limits of the United States during 
the few weeks spent by the first Englishmen who trod the soil 
of our continent in San Francisco Bay, in 1579.* But at the 
period of which we speak, although the Church was expand- 
ing with the growth of the country, the lack of the Episco- 
pate, resulting in laxity in discipline, and the hindrances placed 
in the way by various opposing religious bodies, had prevented 
that development which would have been expected from the fact 
of her early planting and partial establishment. The Church 
at the southward was the religion of the wealthy, the cultivated, 
and refined ; there and elsewhere it was the Church of the rep- 
resentatives of Royalty at the provincial governor's mimic court ; 
of the officers of the army and navy; of those who had supple- 
mented the defects of trans-Atlantic education and training by 
keeping their terms at the ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge; of the younger members of noble families who had 
sought homes and fortunes in the New World. Outside of New 

* An attempt to gather the names and notices of these mission-priests and deacons 
of the mother-church, laboring on the American continent and the islands adjacent 
prior to 1800, has resulted in the collection of upwards of two thousand names, with 
references to authorities. This long list of men, who in the main were worthy of 


their high calling, is sufficient to prove the missionary spirit of the mother-church 
from the very days of her spiritual independence secured at the Reformation. 
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England it was the Church of those who sought political prom- 
inence in the Colonial assemblies, or coveted the rich offices 
in the gift of the Crown; of the judges on the Bench and the 
lawyers at the Bar ; of the collectors of the ports ; of those whose 
business brought them in close connection with the great ex- 
porters and traders abroad ; in short, it was the Church of that 
conservative element which, amidst provincial surroundings, 
prided itself on its admiration for, and careful following of, the 
reigning fashions of the Court. Not ignorant nor unmindful of 
this vantage-ground of the Church, an astute and unscrupulous 
Puritan divine of Connecticut had published, a few years before 
the struggle between the Colonies and Crown began, a satirical 
pamphlet of nearly fifty pages, setting forth Zhe Real Advan- 
tages which Ministers and People may enjoy, especially In the 
Colonies, by Conforming to the Church of England ; Faithfully 
considered, and impartially represented in a Letter to a Young 
Gentleman. This “base pamphlet,” as Dr. Johnson styled it,* 
written by Noah Welles, the Congregationalist minister of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, placed in strong contrast the manners of the 
“polite” and “sprightly,” “ well-dressed,” “fashionable,” “ brisk 
and lively” Church-of-England professors, with the “ puritan- 
ical preciseness” of “the presbyterians and congregationalists 
in New England.” 

Low and mean as this pamphlet was, the point of its satire was 
its exhibition of the “temporal advantages” of conformity, and 
the claim that these were the source of the gradual advance and 
triumph of the Church. That such advantages existed to a cer- 
tain extent where the Church was established, or had gained a 
strong foothold, it would be absurd to deny. The days of per- 
secution were over even in New England. The popular mind 
was exercised with political rather than with theological ques- 
tions. The Churchmen had won, at least, a toleration; and al- 
though the odium theologicum was maintained by the Puritan 
leaders, the ministers, and magistracy: still the Church was 
gaining ground on every side, and Churchmen were no longer 
thrown into jail, or exposed to loss of their estates, to make good 
illegal taxes assessed for the support of the Puritan ministry, or 
the building of Puritan meeting-houses. It is true that the pro- 
posed introduction of Bishops has been named by high author- 
ity as among the causes of the separation of the Colonies from 

* Beardsley’s Life and Correspondence of Samuel Fohnson, D. D., pp. 272, 274- 
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the mother-land ; and that the apprehension influenced some 
members in their desire for independence is doubtless the case. 
It is also true that even American Churchmen were divided, if 
not as to the need of the Episcopate, at least as to the expediency 
of its introduction at a time when the project was assailed by in- 
vincible prejudice and hate. In the political questions out of 
which the revolutionary struggle grew, it was but natural that 
the clergy generally should take the side of England. They had 
seen the strength and greatness of the mother-land ; they had 
taken solemn oaths of allegiance to the Crown at their admission 
to Holy Orders ; their support was largely dependent upon the 
Venerable Society abroad. It is a noticeable fact that in the prov- 
inces where the Church had been established and the Clergy 
had their support directly or indirectly from those to whom they 
ministered, and even in the case of those parishes in provinces 
where there was no establishment, where the people were the 
immediate sources of their clergyman’s revenue, there were many 
patriot clergymen sympathising with and sustaining their par- 
ishioners in their resistance to the authority of the Crown. But 
the stipendiaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, deriving, as they did, their living from 
across the sea, were in nearly every instance loyalists. Wecan 
well believe that this was the case, without any imputation that 
they were influenced by pecuniary considerations. The mis- 
sionaries of the Society had been accustomed to look at every 
thing from an English standing-point. The incumbents of the 
parishes in Virginia and Maryland had lived in an atmosphere 
of debate and freedom. They, in common with their parish- 
ioners, had acquired in their isolation from the Old World an 
independence of thought and life that made political and ec- 
clesiastical independence no novel ideas. Not content with fol- 
lowing their people in their resistance to the arbitrary measures 
of the British Parliament and Crown, they preferred to lead the 
way. In speeches and sermons, in essays and addresses, and 
finally when the sword was drawn, even in the exchange of the 
surplice for the soldier’s garb, and the rule of a parish for the 
command of a regiment, clergymen of the Church were not at 
all behind the most patriotic of their people. The names of the 
Rev. Charles Minn Thruston, who amidst the opening scenes of 
the war had been moderator of patriotic gatherings within the 
walls of his own church in Frederick County, Virginia,* and 
* American Archives, series iv. vol. i. p. 393- 
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who at the beginning of actual strife laid aside his ministry and 
attained the rank of colonel in the American army ; and the 
Rev. Peter Muhlenberg, of Shenandoah County, who had also 
been a moderator of the patriot assemblies at Woodstock ere the 
breaking out of the struggle, and a delegate to the Virginia 
Convention of 1773,* and who raised a regiment among his own 
parishioners and served throughout the war, attaining at length 
the rank of brigadier-general, are instances of this devotion to 
the popular cause. Tradition tells us that Muhlenberg's last 
sermon was preached in uniform concealed under his ministerial 
robe, and that as he quoted the words of the book of Eccle- 
siastes : “To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven,” — “a time of war,’’— he laid aside 
the preacher’s gown and walked forth a soldier in garb and 
office, followed even to the field by his people. Of the Virginia 
clergy, Bishop Madison and Messrs. Bracken, Balmaine, Bucha- 
nan, Jarratt, Griffith, Davis, and many others, were avowed and 
decided partisans of the American cause.f In South Carolina 
the Rev. Henry Purcell was appointed by Congress, May 7, 1772, 
Chaplain of the Second South Carolina Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Moulton, and in 1778 he was appointed deputy Judge 
Advocate-General for South Carolina and Georgia. The Rev. 
William Percy, of Charleston, was a strong partisan of the popu- 
lar side, officiating as chaplain to the troops, and delivering an 
address on the first anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. In consequence of his avowed sympathy with the rebels 
he was silenced “on pain of confinement,” on the occupation of 
the city by the British, The Rev. Robert Smith, the first 
Bishop of South Carolina, was banished from Charleston by the 
British, and served as a private soldier in the American ranks. 
In fact, out of twenty clergymen in South Carolina at the break- 
ing out of the war, five only adhered to the Royalist cause and 
left the country. $ William White, the first Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, was a Chaplain of Congress, and never faltered, even 
in the darkest days of the war, in his adhesion to the American 
cause. Croes, first Bishop of New Jersey, served as a non-com- 
missioned officer throughout a great part of the contest; and 
Provoost, the first Bishop of New York, was distinguished as a 


* American Archives, series iv. v. i. pp. 417, 418; vol. ii. p. 165. 
t Hawks’s Zcclesiastical Contributions, vol. i. Virginia, p. 137. 
t Dalcho’s History of the Episcopal Church in South Carolina, p. 206. 
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leader of the popular side. Parker, second Bishop of Massachu- 
setts, was among the first to recognise the new order of things, 
accommodating the liturgy to the changed situation of public 
affairs ; while Bass, first Bishop of Massachusetts, found himself 
dismissed from the service of the Society on the ground of a too 
ready compliance with the requirements of the revolted pro- 
vincial assembly in solemnising a fast. The Convention of Vir- 
ginia, on the day following the Declaration of Independence, 
altered the Book of Common Prayer to accommodate it to the new 
condition of things. These alterations almost exclusively re- 
lated to the supplications for those in authority, and throughout 
the State this requirement of the assembly met with little or no 
opposition from clergy or people. Elsewhere, and especially at 
the North, it was different. Those among the clergy who felt 
that the appeal to arms, or even the declaration of the Congress 
declaring the Colonies independent, did not warrant them in 
disregarding the obligation of their vows of allegiance, persisted 
at all hazards in the use of the Prayer Book services unchanged, 
or, when this was impossible, closed their churches and met such 
of their people as sympathised with them politically, by stealth 
or in private houses. This was especially the case in Connec- 
ticut. 

In New York there can be but little question as to the atti- 
tude of the major part of the Church clergy from the first. For 
some years prior to the actual beginning of hostilities the prov- 
ince had been convulsed with excitement, growing out of the 
discussion of the questions relating to popular rights and griev- 
ances. It was a period of intense feeling and endless debates. 
While the people in general were proud of their English origin, 
and had, at a lavish expense of life and treasure, aided the 
mother-land in the subjugation of Canada, they had at the same 
time learned the lesson of self-respect. They were unwilling to 
be denied their rights as Englishmen. They felt that obedience 
to an unjust rule or submission to tyranny was not only servile, 
but that it brought ruin and dishonor with the loss of all that 
freemen hold dear. The letters, speeches, resolves, and solemn 
asseverations of the chief actors in the resistance to the meas- 
ures of Parliament for the enforcement of its purpose of deriv- 
ing a revenue from the provinces, show conclusively that there 
was at the first no purpose of independence, no desire for sepa- 
ration from the mother-land. Even when forcible resistance 
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was inevitable, and the failure to appeal to arms would have 
been the confession of servitude; the leading spirits felt and 
acted on the conviction that when the Crown saw that the strug- 
gle was not with a few hot-headed malcontents, but with the 
great body of the intelligent freemen of a territorial empire, 
their wrongs would be righted and their resistance to oppression 
understood and approved. It was only when every means of 
conciliation had failed and every hope of redress had been dis- 
appointed that these men embarked on the sea of revolution, 
and the phrase, “ Sink or swim, survive or perish,” became the 
enforced watchword of their progress to independence. 

It was while these measures were still matters of discussion, 
and all men’s minds were questioning as to right and duty, that 
the influence of the leading clergy in New York was most pa- 
tiently and perseveringly exercised in the interests of the Crown. 
By sermons, in newspaper articles, in conversations at the “ cof- 
fee-houses,” — these noted places for the spreading or manufac- 
ture of intelligence and the moulding of popular opinion, — 
these able, gifted, keen, intelligent men were untiring in their 
efforts to counteract the schemings for independence of the 
people of Massachusetts, which were indorsed only by the 
bolder spirits of the Sons of Liberty of New York. The fel- 
lowing letter will indicate the attitude of the Churchmen and 
Presbyterians at this crisis : — 

It is true that the Presbyterian Junto, or self-constituted Committee 
of the Sons of Liberty for the city of Mew York, (as they style them- 
selves,) which had stood ever since the time of the Stamp Act, had 
taken upon them to write letters to Boston to their brethren there, as- 
suring them, ‘that the city of Mew York would heartily join them 
against the cruel and arbitrary proceedings of the Arifish Parliament,’ 
etc., which as soon as the gentlemen of property in this city knew, 
they were very justly alarmed, and a meeting of the inhabitants was 
desired at the Coffee House, when, in spite of all that could be done 
by the old committee, which consisted of eight or ten flaming patriots 
without property, or anything else but impudence, a new committee 
was chosen, consisting of fifty members, most of them men of sense, 
coolness, and property ; and I understand that nearly the same thing 
was done at Philadelphia... . 

You will have discovered that I am no friend to Presbyterians, that 
I fix all the blame of those extraordinary American proceedings upon 
them. You would, perhaps, think it proper to ask, whether no Church 
of England people were among them? Yes, there were, to our eter- 
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nal shame be it spoken! but in general they were interested in the 
motion, either as smugglers of tea, or as being overburdened with dry 
goods they knew not how to pay for, and would therefore have been 
glad to have a non-importation agreement, or a resolution to pay no 
debts to England. But, sir, these are fewin number. Believe me the 
Presbyterians have been the chief and principal instruments in all these 
flaming measures, and they always do and ever will act against Govern- 
ment, from that restless and turbulent anti-monarchical spirit which has 
always distinguished them everywhere, whenever they had, or by any 
means could assume power, however illegally. In short, I am myself 
well convinced, that if Government would wish to preserve and en- 
courage loyalty in the Colonies, they must countenance the Church of 
England much more than they have done hitherto. It is an indubi- 
table fact that previous to, and during all these acts of violence com- 
mitted in the Colonies, especially to the eastward, the Presbyterian 
pulpits groaned with the most wicked, malicious and inflammatory ha- 
rangues, pronounced by the favorite orators amongst that sect, spirit- 
ing their Godly hearers to the most violent opposition to Government ; 
persuading them that the intention of Government was to rule them 
with a rod of iron, and to make them all] slaves: and assuring them 
that if they would rise as one man to oppose those arbitrary schemes, 
God would assist them to sweep away every ministerial tool (the amia- 
ble name these wretches are pleased to bestow on the professors of 
the Church) from the face of the earth ; that now was the time to 
strike, while Government at home was afraid of them; together with 
a long string of such seditious stuff, well calculated to impose on the 
poor devils their hearers, and make them run into every degree of ex- 
travagance and folly, which if I foresee aright, they will have leisure 
enough to be sorry for: But in general, the Church of Zng/and peo- 
ple during all this time, without any public oratory to spur them, did, 
from principle, from their own truly loyal principles, in which care is 
taken to educate them, every thing they could by writing and argu- 
ment, & their influence, to stop the rapid progress of sedition, which 
would have gone much farther lengths if it had not been for them.* 


With this introductory notice we give in full and from the orig- 
inal, as transcribed among the Hawks MSS., a letter from Mr. 
Inglis, of the deepest interest : — 


New York, Oct. 31, 1776. 
REVEREND Sir, — The confusions which have prevailed in North 
America for some time past must have necessarily interrupted the 
correspondence of the Missionaries with the Society, and that to such 


* Extracts of a letter from a gentleman in New York, to his correspondent in 
London, May 31, 1774. — Am. Archives, series iv. vol. 1. pp. 300, 301, note. 
VOL. L.— NO. 174. 5 
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a degree as to leave the Society much in the dark with respect to the 
situation, both of the Missionaries and the Missions, at present. I 
flatter myself, therefore, that a short authentic account of them, and 
of the Church of England in general, in this and the adjacent colonies, 
may be acceptable to the Society at this most critical period. The 
success of his Majesty’s arms in reducing this city, and driving out the 
rebels, the 15th of last month, affords me an opportunity of doing 
this, as packets are now again established between this port and Eng- 
land. I have the pleasure to assure you that a@// the Society’s Mission- 
aries, without excepting one, in New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
and, so far as I can learn, in the other New England colonies, have 
proved themselves faithful, loyal subjects in these trying times ; and 
have to the utmost of their power opposed the spirit of disaffection 
and Rebellion which has involved this continent in the greatest calam- 
ities. I must add that all the other clergy of our Church in the above 
colonies, tho’ not in the society’s service, have observed the same line 
of conduct ; and altho’ their joint endeavors could not wholly prevent 
the rebellion, yet they checked it considerably for some time, and pre- 
vented many thousands from plunging into it who otherwise would 
certainly have done so, 

You have, doubtless, been long since informed by my worthy friends, 
Dr. Chandler and Dr. Cooper, to what a height our violences were 
risen so early as May 1775, when they were both obliged to fly from 
hence, and seek protection in England. The violences have been 
gradually increasing ever since, and this, with the delay of sending 
over succours, and the King’s Troops totally abandoning this Province, 
reduced the Friends of Government here to a most disagreeable and 
dangerous situation, particularly the Clergy, who were viewed with 
peculiar envy and malignity by the disaffected. For, altho’ civil liberty 
was the ostensible object, the bait that was flung out to catch the pop- 
ulace at large and engage them in the Rebellion ; yet it is now past all 
doubt that an abolition of the Church of England was one of the prin- 
cipal springs of the Dissenting Leaders’ conduct, and hence the unan- 
imity of Dissenters in this business, — their universal defection from 
government, — emancipating themselves from the Jurisdiction of Great 
Britain, and becoming independent, was a necessary step toward this 
grand object. I have it from good authority that the Presbyterian 
Ministers, at a Synod where most of them in the middle colonies were 
collected, passed a resolve to support the Continental Congress in all 
their measures. This and this on/y can account for the uniformity of 
their conduct, for I do not know one of them, nor have I been able, 
after strict inquiry, to hear of any, who did not, by preaching and every 
effort in their power, promote all the measures of the Congress, how- 
ever extravagant. 
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The Clergy, amidst this scene of tumult and disorder, went on 
steadily with their duty, in their Sermons confining themselves to the 
doctrines of the Gospel without touching on politics ; using their in- 
fluence to allay our heats and cherish a spirit of loyalty among their 
people. This conduct, however harmless, gave great offence to our 
flaming Patriots, who laid it down as a maxim, ‘ That those who were 
not for them were against them,’ The Clergy were everywhere threat- 
ened ; often reviled with the most opprobrious language ; sometimes 
treated with brutal violence. Some have been carried Prisoners by 
armed Mobs into distant Provinces, where they were detained in close 
confinement for several weeks, and much insulted, without any crime 
being even alleged against them. Some have been flung into Jails by 
Committees for frivolous suspicions of Plots, of which even their Per- 
secutors afterwards acquitted them. Some who were obliged to fly 
their own Province to save their lives have been taken Prisoners, sent 
back, and are threatened to be tried for their lives because they fled 
from the danger. Some have been pulled out of the reading Desk 
because they prayed for the King, and that before independency was 
declared. Others have been warned to appear at Militia musters with 
their arms, have been fined for not appearing, and threatened with im- 
prisonment for not paying those fines. Others have had their houses 
plundered, and their Desks broken open under pretence of their con- 
taining ¢reasonadle papers. 

I could fill a volume with such instances ; and you may rely on the 
facts which I have mentioned as indubitable, for I can name the per- 
sons, and have these particulars attested in the amplest manner. The 
persons concerned are all my acquaintances, and not very distant ; 
nor did they draw this treatment on themselves by any imprudence, 
but for adhering to their duty, which gave offence to some furious dem- 
agogues, who raised Mobs to persecute them on that very account. 
Whatever reluctance or pain a benevolent heart may feel in recounting 
such things, which are, indeed, a disgrace to humanity and religion, 
yet they ought to be held up to view, the more effectually to expose 
the baneful nature of persecution, make it detestable, and put man- 
kind on their guard against its first approaches. Were every instance 
of this kind faithfully collected, it is probable that the sufferings of the 
American Clergy would appear, in many respects, not inferior to those 
of the English Clergy in the great Rebellion of the last Century ; and 
such a work would be no bad supplement to ‘ Walker’s Sufferings of 
the Clergy.’ The present rebellion is certainly one of the most cause- 
less, unprovoked, and unnatural that ever disgraced any Country ; a 
rebellion marked with peculiarly aggravated circumstances of guilt and 
ingratitude, yet amidst this general defection, there are very many who 
have exhibited instances of fortitude and adherence to their duty which 
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do honour to human nature and Christianity ; many who, for the sake 
of a good conscience, have incurred insults, persecution, and loss of 
property, when a compliance with the spirit of the times had insured 
them applause, profit, and that eminence of which the human heart is 
naturally so fond. Perhaps such cases are the most trying to a man’s 
fortitude, much more so, in my opinion, than those which are sudden, 
and where danger, tho’ more apparent, yet is not more certain or real. 
The one is like a weight incessantly pressing on us, which wastes and 
consumes our strength; the other, like a transient impulse, which, by 
a sudden exertion of strength, may be resisted. It is but justice to 
say that those instances were exhibited by members of our Church: 
there is not one of the Clergy in the Provinces I have specified, of 
whom this may not be affirmed ; and very few of the laity who were 
respectable or men of property, have joined in the rebellion. 

Thus matters continued, the Clergy proceeding regularly in the dis- 
charge of their duty when the hand of violence did not interfere, until 
the begining of last July, when the Congress thought proper to make 
an explicit Declaration of Independency, by which all connection with 
Great Britain was to be broken off, and the Americans released from 
any allegiance to our gracious sovereign. For my part I had long ex- 
pected this event: it was what the measures of the Congress from the 
beginning uniformly and necessarily led to. 

This Declaration increased the embarrassment of the Clergy. To 
officiate publicly, and not pray for the King and Royal Family according 
to the Liturgy, was against their duty and oath, as well as the dictates of 
their conscience ; and yet to use the prayers for the King and Royal Fam- 
ily would have drawn inevitable destruction on them. The only course 
which they could pursue, to avoid both evils, was to suspend the public 
exercise of their function, and shut up their Churches. This accordingly 
was done. It is very remarkable that, although the Clergy of those 
Provinces I have mentioned did not, and indeed could not, consult 
each other on this interesting occasion, yet they all fell upon the same 
method of shutting up their Churches. The venerable M", Beach, of 
Connecticut, only is to be excepted, if my information be right, who 
officiated as usual after independency was declared, and, upon being 
warned of his danger, declared, with the firmness and spirit of a primi- 
tive Confessor: ‘ That he would do his duty, preach, and pray for the 
King till the Rebels cut out his tongue.’ All the Churches in Con- 
necticut (M". Beach’s excepted if the above account be true, and I 
had it from pretty good authority), as well as those in this Province, 
except in this City, Long Island, and Staten Island, where his Majes- 
ty’s arms have penetrated, are now shut up. This is also the case 
with every Church in New Jersey ; and I am informed by a gentleman 
lately returned from Pennsylvania, who had been a Prisoner there for 
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some time, that the Churches in the several Missions of that Province 
are shut up, one or two excepted, where the Prayers for the King and 
Royal Family are omitted. The Churches in Philadelphia are open. 

How matters are circumstanced in the more southerly Colonies, I 
cannot learn with any certainty ; only that the Provincial Convention of 
Virginia have taken upon themselves to publish an edict, by which 
some collects for the King are to be wholly omitted in the Liturgy, 
and others altered, the word ‘Commonwealth’ being substituted for 
the King. For my part, I never expected much good of those Clergy 
among them who opposed an American Episcopate ; — if such should 
now renounce their allegiance, and abandon their duty, it is no more 
than might naturally be looked for, There are, however, several wor- 
thy Clergymen in those Provinces, some of whom I hear have taken 
sanctuary in England, particularly from Maryland. 

This Province, altho’ the most loyal and peaceable of any on the 
Continent, by a strange fatality is become the scene of War, and suf- 
fers most. This City, especially, has a double portion of calamities, 
brought on by the present rebellion ; and perhaps a brief detail of our 
situation for some months past, may gratify curiosity, and convey to 
the Society the clearest idea of the state of things here. 

Upon General Howe’s departure from Boston to Halifax, early in 
the last Spring, the Rebel Army was drawn to this City, which they 
fortified in the best manner they could, expecting it would be attacked. 
Most of the Inhabitants, warned by these symptoms of the gathering 
storm, moved in to the Country, and carried their valuable effects with 
them. Among others, I moved my family, consisting of a Wife and 
three small children, seventy Miles up Hudson’s River, where they 
still remain, that part of the Country being yet possessed by the Reb- 
els. D*. Auchmuty, the Rector, being much indisposed during the 
Spring and Summer, retired with his family to Brunswick, in New 
Jersey ; and the care of the Churches in his absence, of course, de- 
volved on me as the oldest assistant, —a situation truly difficult and 
trying, in such times, especially as the other assistants were young and 
inexperienced, tho’ very loyal and otherwise worthy young men. 

About the middle of April, M'. Washington, Commander in Chief 
of the Rebel Forces, came to Town with a large reinforcement. 
Animated by his presence, and I suppose encouraged by him, the Re- 
bel Committees very much harassed the loyal Inhabitants here and on 
Long Island. They were summoned before those Committees, and 
upon refusing to give up their arms and take the oaths that were 
tendered, they were imprisoned or sent into banishment. An Army 
was sent to Long Island to disarm the Inhabitants who were dis- 
tinguished for their Loyalty. Many had their property destroyed, and 
more were carried off Prisoners. It should be observed that the Mem- 
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bers of the Church of England were the only sufferers on this occasion. 
The Members of the Dutch Church are very numerous there, and 
many of them joined in opposing the rebellion; yet no notice was 
taken of them, nor the least injury done to them. About this time 
M". Bloomer administered the Sacrament at Newton, where he had but 
four or five male Communicants, the rest being driven off or carried away 
Prisoners. At this present time, there are many hundreds from this City 
and Province Prisoners in New England ; and among these the Mayor of 
New York, several Judges and Members of his Majesty’s council, with 
other respectable Inhabitants. 

Soon after Washington’s arrival, he attended our Church; but on 
Sunday Morning, before divine service, one of the Rebel Generals 
called at the Rector’s House, (supposing the latter was in Town), and 
not finding him, left word that he “came to inform the Rector that 
General Washington would be at Church and would be glad if the 
violent prayers for the King and Royal Family were omitted. This 
Message was brought to me, and, as you may suppose, I paid no regard 
to it. 

On seeing that General not long after, I remonstrated against the 
unreasonableness of his request, which he must know the Clergy could 
not comply with, and told him further ‘that it was in his power to shut 
up our Churches ; but by no means in his power to make the Clergy 
depart from their duty.” This Declaration drew from him an awkward 
apology for his conduct, which, I believe, was not authorised by Wash- 
ington. Such incidents would not be worth mentioning, unless to 
give those who are ata distance a better Idea of the Spirit of the Times. 

May 17th was appointed by the Congress as a day of public fasting, 
prayer, and humiliation throughout the Continent. At the unanimous 
request of the Members of the Church who were then in town, I con- 
sented to preach that day, and, indeed, our situation made it highly 
prudent, tho’ a submission to an authority that was so far usurped was 
exceedingly grating and disagreeable. In giving notice the preceding 
Sunday, I only mentioned that there would be a Sermon the ensuing 
Friday, which was the 17th, without saying anything of the reason or 
by what authority. It was exceedingly difficult for a Loyal Clergyman 
to preach on such an occasion, and not incur danger on the one hand, 
or not depart from his duty on the other. I endeavored to avoid both, 
making peace and repentance my subject, and explicitly disclaiming 
having anything to do with Politics. This Sermon, in the composition of 
which I took some pains, I intend to publish, for various reasons, should 
I be able to recover it from the place where it is now, with all my books 
and papers, in the Country. The several Churches in this Province 
(except two, where the Clergymen thought they might without danger 
omit service), and, so far as I can learn, through all the thirteen united 
Colonies, as they are called, were opened on this occasion. 
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Matters became now critical here in the highest degree. The Rebel 
Army amounted to near 30,000. All their Cannon and military Stores 
were drawn hither, and they boasted that the Place was impregnable. 
The mortifications and alarms which the Clergy met with were innume- 
rable. I have frequently heard myself called a Tory, a traitor to my 
Country, as I passed the Streets, and Epithets joined to each, which de. 
cency forbids me to set down. Violent threats were thrown out against 
us, in case the King were any longer prayed for. One Sunday, when I 
was Officiating, and had proceeded some length in the service, a com- 
pany of about one hundred armed Rebels marched into the Church 
with drums beating and fifes playing, their Guns loaded and Bayonets 
fixed, as if going to battle. The Congregation was thrown into the 
utmost terror, and several Women fainted, expecting a massacre was 
intended. I took no notice of them and went on with the service ; 
only exerted my voice, which was in some measure drowned by the 
noise and tumult. The Rebels stood thus in the aisle for near fifteen 
Minutes, till, being asked into Pews by the Sexton, they complied. 
Still, however, the people expected that when the Collects for the King 
and Royal Family were read, I should be fired at, as menaces to that 
purpose had been frequently flung out. The matter, however, passed 
over without any accident. Nothing of this kind happened before or 
since, which made it more remarkable. I was afterwards assured that 
something hostile and violent was intended ; but He ‘who stills the 
raging of the Sea, and madness of the people,’ overruled their pur- 
pose, whatever it was. 

In the beginning of July, independence was declared : as this event 
was what I long expected, I had maturely considered, and was deter- 
mined, what line of conduct to pursue. General Howe had arrived 
some time before from Halifax, as did Lord Howe from England. 
They had taken possession of Staten Island, where the fleet lay in 
sight of this City, at the distance of nine Miles; and only waited for 
the arrival of the Fleet from England, to make a descent and reduce 
New York. This circumstance pointed out still more clearly what part 
I should act. However, I thought it proper to consult such of the Ves- 
try as were in town, and others of the Congregation, and have their 
concurrence ; and I must do them the justice to say, that they were 
all unanimous for shutting up the Churches ; and chose rather to sub- 
mit to that temporary inconvenience, than, by omitting the prayers for 
the King, give the mark of disaffection to their Sovereign. To have 
prayed for him, had been rash to the last degree, — the inevitable 
consequence had been a demolition of the Churches, and the destruc- 
tion of all who frequented them. The whole rebel force was collected 
here, and the most violent partisans from all parts of the Continent. 
A fine Equestrian statue of the King was pulled down and totally de- 
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molished, immediately after independency was declared. All the 
King’s arms, even those on Signs of Taverns, were destroyed. The 
Committee sent me a Message, which I esteemed a favor and in- 
dulgence, to have the King’s arms taken down in the Church, or else 
the mob would do it, and might deface and injure the Churches. I 
immediately complied. People were not at liberty to speak their senti- 
ments and even silence was construed as a mark of disaffection. 

Things being thus situated, I shut up the Churches, even this was 
attended with great hazard ; for it was declaring in the strongest man- 
ner, our disapprobation of Independency, and that under the eye of 
Washington and his army. The other Assistants now went to their 
respective friends in the Country. My family were at such a distance, 
and in such a part of the Country, that I could not with any degree of 
safety visit them ; I therefore remained in the City, to visit the sick, 
baptise children, bury the dead, and afford what support I could to the 
remains of our poor flock, who were much dispirited ; for several, es- 
pecially of the poorer sort, had it not in their power to leave the City. 
After we had ceased to officiate publicly, several of the Rebel Officers 
sent to me for the Keys of the Churches, that their Chaplains might 
preach in them; with these requisitions I peremptorily refused to 
comply, and let them know that, ‘if they would use the Churches, they 
must break the Gates and the Doors to get in.’ Accordingly I took 
possession of all the Keys, lest the Sextons might be tampered with ; 
for I could not bear the thought that their seditious and rebellious ef- 
fusions should be poured out in our Churches. When these requisi- 
tions were repeated with threats my answer was, ‘that I did what I 
knew to be my duty, and that I would adhere to it, be the consequences 
what they would.’ Upon this they desisted, and did not occupy any 
of the Churches. 

I cannot reflect on my situation at that time without the warmest 
emotions of gratitude to divine Providence for preserving me. I was 
watched with a jealous, suspicious Eye. Besides the imputation of 
being notoriously disaffected — an imputation which had flung others in 
Jail without any other crime —I was known and pointed at as the 
author of several pieces against the proceedings of the Congress. In 
February last I wrote an answer to a pamphlet entitled Common Sense 
which earnestly recommended and justified Indepenc :ncy. It was one 
of the most virulent, artful, and pernicious Pamphlets I ever met with, 
and perhaps the Wit of Man could not devise one better calculated to 
do mischief. It seduced thousands. At the risque, not only of my 
liberty, but also of my life, I drew up an answer, and had it printed, 
here ; but the answer was no sooner advertised, than the whole impres- 
sion was seized by the sons of liberty, and burnt. I then sent a copy 
to Philadelphia, where it was printed, and soon went thro’ a second 
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edition. This answer was laid to my charge, and swelled the Cata- 
logue of my political transgressions. In short, I was in the utmost 
danger, and it is to the overruling hand of Providence that I attribute 
my deliverance and safety. With difficulty I stood my ground till about 
the middle of August, when almost all who were suspected of disaffec- 
tion were taken up and sent Prisoners to New England: I therefore 
found it necessary to return to Flushing, on Long Island ; but I had 
no sooner reached that place, than the Committee met, and entered 
into a debate about seizing me. This obliged me to shift my quarters, 
and keep as private as possible, till the 27th of that month, when Gen- 
eral Howe defeated the Rebels on Long Island, which set me and many 
others at liberty. 

On Sunday, the 15th of September, General Howe, with the King’s 
Forces, landed on New York Island, four miles above the City ; upon 
which the Rebels abandoned the City, and retired toward King’s 
Bridge, which joins this Island to the Continent. Early on Monday 
Morning, the 16th, I returned to the City, which exhibited a most 
melancholy appearance, being deserted and pillaged. My house was 
plundered of everything by the Rebels. My loss amounts to near 
£200, this currency, or upwards of £100 sterling. The Rebels carried 
off all the Bells in the city, partly to convert them into Cannon, partly 
to prevent notice being given speedily of the destruction they meditated 
against the City by Fire, when it began. On Wednesday, I opened 
one of the Churches, and solemnised divine service, when all the In- 
habitants gladly attended, and Joy was lighted up in every countenance 
on the restoration of our public worship ; for very few remained but 
such as were members of our Church. Each congratulated himself 
and others on the prospect of returning peace and security ; but alas! 
the Enemies of peace were secretly working against us. 

Several Rebels secreted themselves in the Houses, to execute the 
diabolical purpose of destroying the City. On the Saturday following 
an opportunity presented itself; for the weather being very dry, and 
the wind blowing fresh, they set fire to the City in several places at 
the same time, between twelve and one o’clock in the Morning. The 
fire raged with the utmost fury, and, in its destructive progress, con- 
sumed about one thousand houses, or a fourth part of the whole City. 
To the vigorous efforts of the Officers of the Army and Navy, and of 
the Soldiers and Seamen, it is owing under Providence, that the whole 
City was not destroyed. We had three Churches of which Trinity 
Church was the oldest and largest. It was a venerable edifice, had an 
excellent organ, which cost £850 sterling, and was otherwise orna- 
mented. This Church, with the Rector’s house and the Charity 
School, —the two latter, large expensive buildings, — were burned, 
S‘. Paul’s Church and King’s College had shared the same fate, being 
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directly in the line of Fire, had I not been providentially on the spot, 
and sent a number of people with water on the roof of each. Our 
houses are all covered with Cedar shingles, which make fire very dan- 
gerous. The Church Corporation has suffered prodigiously, as was 
evidently intended. Besides the buildings already mentioned about 
two hundred houses, which stood on the Church ground, were con- 
sumed, so that the loss cannot be estimated at less than £25,000 
sterling. This melancholy accident, and the principal scene of war 
being here, will occasion the Clergy of this City to be the greatest suf- 
ferers of any on the Continent by the present rebellion. 

The Church Corporation had some thought of applying to his 
Majesty for a Brief to collect money in England, or for leave to open 
a subscription to repair their loss in some measure, which, I fear, will 
involve them in inextricable difficulties, as they are already burdened 
with a debt of more than £20,000, this Currency. But this step will 
probably be deferred till the City and Country are restored to his 
Majesty’s peace and protection, which I hope will be soon, as a Peti- 
tion for this purpose, signed by near a thousand Inhabitants, has been 
presented to the King’s Commissioners. I had the honor of drawing 
up this Petition, and from the amiable and excellent character of the 
Commissioners, Lord Howe and General Howe, from whom everything 
brave, generous, and humane, or tending to the interest of Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies, may be justly expected, I flatter myself that the 
Prayer of our Petition will soon be granted. 

Perhaps I should apologise for this detail, in which I myself was so 
much concerned, but, in truth, no better method occurred to me of 
conveying to you information of what I thought you were desirous to 
know, and I claim no merit in doing what I always conceived to be my 
duty. Any of my brethren in my situation would have done the same 
that I did — many of them, probably much better. 

All the Missionaries in the Colonies first mentioned are resident in 
their respective Missions, although their churches are shut, except 
those that are now in England, and M". Walter, of Boston, who is here, 
also M'. Cooke, who is Chaplain to the Guards, and cannot get to his 
Mission, as that part of the Country is still in the hand of the Rebels. 
I fear many of the Missionaries are distressed for want of an oppor- 
tunity to draw for their Salaries, and I apprehend they have not yet 
received any benefit from the generaus collection that was made for 
them in England. D*. Chandler some time since sent me a list of 
those Missionaries in New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut, that 
were to receive those benefactions, and the sum allotted to each; 
desiring that I should give them notice, and inform them how to draw 
for the money. But I have not yet been able to give intelligence of 
this to any, except Mess™. Seabury, Bloomer, and Cutting — all com- 
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munication by Letter with the rest being entirely cut off. D*. Chand- 
ler also informed me, that the Society transmitted a large sum to Boston, 
to pay the missionaries in Massachusetts and New Hampshire; but I 
imagine General Howe left Boston before the money could get there ; 
and I have not been able to learn who the person was to whom the 
money was delivered, nor what is become of it. 

The Missions of New Windsor, or Newburgh, as it was latterly 
called, and of Albany are still vacant. M*. Stuart continues at Fort 
Hunter, and occasionally officiates at Johnstown. He has been of 
much survice in that place. The Indians under his care remain firm 
in their attachment to the King, except one or two that were bribed 
into a kind of Neutrality, with ram and some other presents, by the 
Rebels, but will, I doubt not, be as active as any for the King’s service 
now that General Burgoyne has crossed the Lakes from Canada with 
his Army, and is got into this Province. 

Upon the whole, the Church of England has lost none of its mem- 
bers by the Rebellion as yet — none, I mean, whose departure from it 
can be deemed a loss; on the contrary, its own Members are more 
firmly attached to it than ever, and even the sober and more rational 
among Dissenters — for they are not all equally violent and frantic — 
look with reverence and esteem on the part which Church people here 
have acted. I have no doubt but, with the blessing of Providence, 
His Majesty’s arms will be successful, and finally crush this unnatu- 
ral Rebellion. In that case, if the steps be taken which reason, pru- 
dence, and common sense dictate, the Church will indubitably in- 
crease, and these confusions will terminate in a large accession to its 
Members. Then will be the time to make that Provision for the 
American Church which is necessary, and place it on at least an equal 
footing with other denominations by granting it an episcopate, and 
thereby allowing it a full toleration. If this opportunity is let slip, I 
think there is a moral certainty that such another will never again 
offer ; and I must conclude, in that case, that Government is equally 
infatuated with the Americans at present. If fifty years elapse with- 
out an Episcopate here, there will be no occasion for one afterwards ; 
and to fix one then will be as impracticable as it would be useless. 
And I may appeal to all judicious persons, whether it is not as con- 
trary to sound policy, as it certainly is to right reason and Justice, 
that the King’s Loyal subjects here, Members of the National Church, 
should be denied a privilege, the want of which will discourage and 
diminish their numbers, and that merely to gratify the clamors of 
Dissenters who have now discovered such enmity to the constitution, 
and who will even clamor against anything that will tend to benefit 
or increase the Church here. 

The time, indeed, is not yet fully come to move in this affair ; but I 
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apprehend it is not very distant, and, therefore, it should be thought 
of. Government will have it in its power very soon to settle this and 
other matters as may be judged most expedient. The Clergy here 
will not be wanting in anything that is in their power towards the ac- 
complishment of so desirable an object, and, in the mean time, would 
be very glad to have the Society’s advice and directions how to pro- 
ceed. I may add, that the laity, taught by late experience, will be 
desirous of seeing the Church placed on a more respectable Footing, 
and so far as I can judge, will join in such prudent measures as may 
be thought necessary, on their part, for the attainment of it. 

I shall not trespass further on your time and Patience, by adding to 
this letter, which is swelled to an extraordinary length, for which the 
interesting occasion and subject must be my apology, than to assure 
you, that I am with the most perfect esteem and regard to yourself 
and the Venerable Society, 


Reverend Sir, etc., 
CHARLES INGLIS. 


P. S. Since the above was written, D'. Auchmuty is come to Town, 
having with great difficulty escaped from the Rebels at Brunswick. 





LAW OF THE CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
CHAPTER III. 


GENESIS OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


In the preceding chapter the Constitution is given as it now 
appears in the Journal of the General Convention. The steps 
that led to its final adoption October 2, 1789, form the most 
interesting chapters in the history of our ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion. While the union of the Churches in the Colonies that 
had existed under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London was 
broken by the successful issue of the Revolutionary War, they 
were still united in faith and worship. Many of the distin- 
guished laymen who were engaged in laying the foundations of 
the civil goverment were Churchmen, and consequently prom- 
inent in ecclesiastical affairs. The spirit that predominated the 
country was sure to secure for the laity a place in the councils 
of the Church as a separate order. Bishop White was the most 
prominent man in this movement, as also in that to secure the 
organic union of the Church in the Colonies and establish a 
central government. His historical introduction to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution should therefore be given. 


On some day in the first week of November, in the year 1783, there 
assembled by appointment, at the house of the Author of this Narra- 
tive, besides himself, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Magaw, Rector of S. Paul’s 
Church in this city, and the Rev. Robert (since Dr.) Blackwell, 
assistant minister of Christ Church and S. Peter’s within the same ; 
of which two churches, in parochial union, the Author was Rector. 
It was understood that they should compare their several opinions, in 
reference to measures for the organisation of the Church in this State, 
with the view of extending the organisation throughout the Union, it 
seeming that something of the sort was essential to the continuance of 
our Communion, the annihilation of which was threatened by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. It was agreed by the three conferees, that 
the Vestry of the united churches of Christ Church and S. Peter’s, 
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and the Vestry of S. Paul’s Church, should be requested by their 
respective Rectors to appoint committees, for a conference with their 
three parochial clergy on some future day. This was the first step 
here known for the giving of a beginning to measures directed to the 
said important object. While it is recorded as historic fact, there is 
entertained the persuasion that there existed in the minds of American 
Episcopalians generally the expectation of an agency in this con- 
cern, and the conviction that it was necessary for the perpetuating of 
the Faith, the Discipline, and the Worship, descended to us from the 
Mother Church of England. 

On the 13 of the same month, the Vestry of Christ Church and 
S. Peter’s appointed three laymen from each of these churches as its 
representatives, and about the same time, a similar appointment was 
made by the Vestry of S. Paul's. 

On March 29, 1784, the said conferees met at the house of the 
Author; and the issue of their deliberations was that the subject 
should be brought before committees of all congregations in this 
State, with the view of its being extended to the congregations through- 
out the civil union. On the 31 of the same month, the conferees 
met at the same Church. They chose the Author as their chairman ; 
and agreed on a ietter to be signed by him, and to be sent by him to 
each of the few clergy in the State, and to some influential laymen in 
each of the congregations destitute of a minister. Such a letter was 
accordingly drawn up, and sent, and may be seen in the printed Jour- 
nal of that period. 

The only Episcopal clergymen in the State were the Rev. Mr. 
Currie, who had formerly been a very respectable Missionary of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, but who had discontinued 
his ministry because of his great age, the Rev. Joseph Hutchins, 
settled in Lancaster, and the Rev. John Campbell, settled in Carlisle. 
Of these two, the former had lately arrived from Barbadoes, of which 
island he was a native, but had been educated in the College at Phil- 
adelphia, and the latter was a native of the State, but had resided for 
some time in England, from which he had lately returned. There was 
also a Rev. Mr. Illing officiating in the country churches of Lancaster 
county. He had been ordained by the Bishop of London, immedi- 
ately before the Revolutionary War, but never performed any act, or 
made any communication indicating the desire of joining with his 
brethren in the organising of the Communion. 

The number of churches then in the State was sixteen. The most 
of them were very small in size and in population ; and no one of 
them out of the city had been competent to the maintaining of a 
Pastor without the aid of the Society in England, whose stipends were 
now withdrawn. To account for the smallness of Episcopalian pop- 
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ulation in Pennsylvania, it should be remarked that there never had 
been an emigration of them in any large body from the mother coun- 
try, the first settlers being of the people called Quakers, but ‘ Friends,’ 
according to the modern phraseology preferred by them; and the 
subsequent accessions, large bodies being from Germany, consisting 
of Lutherans Reformed and Roman Catholics, and of settlers from 
the North of Ireland. Of these, almost all were of the Presbyterian 
denomination. Hence it happened that there were only a scattered 
few who professed themselves of the faith and worship of the parent 
country. 

At this juncture, there was something very peculiar in the condition 
of the Episcopal congregations, existing in the various districts of the 
United States. While they were subjects of the Colonial govern- 
ments, they were connected, through the medium of the Diocesan 
superintendence of the Bishop of London. This tie of union being 
broken by an act of Divine Providence, there was no channel through 
which they could carry their common desires into effect, which created 
the necessity of their constituting a representative body, who would 
be the organ of their wishes. To have devolved such a trust on the 
small remnant of the clergy, would not only, it was thought, be want- 
ing in the requisite weight of authority and of influence, but be con- 
trary to the maxims which had always governed in the Church of 
England ; the consent of the laity in Parliament being held necessary 
by the Courts of Justice to whatever is allowed to operate in the 
shape of Ecclesiastical Law. It is a principle familiar in the juris- 
prudence of that country, and may be seen established in the eighth 
book of the immortal work of Richard Hooker. It has been thought 
expedient to say this much on the subject of Lay Representation, be- 
cause, when it was introduced into the religious councils of Pennsyl- 
vania, there arose in some districts serious doubts and misgivings 
which, for a long time, have happily subsided. After the meetings 
held on March 29 and 31, 1784, there was held a similar meeting in 
Christ Church on the 24 and the 25 of the ensuing May. There 
were present four clergymen, eleven of the laity. The Author was 
chosen chairman, and William Pollard was chosen clerk. There was 
drawn up and passed an Act of Association, which was signed by all 
the members present, and became the connecting bond of all the 
clergy and of all the congregations in the State. It gave existence to 
the Convention as an organised body, to meet annually, and at other 
times, when summoned agreeably to a provision therein made. 

From the time that the counsels were begun for the organising of 
the Church, there also began counsels for the reviving of the Corpora- 
tion for the widows and children of deceased clergymen in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, included in similar Charters from the 
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three Colonial Governments, the same persons being designated as 
members under each of the Charters. The meetings of the Corpora- 
tion had been suspended during the Revolutionary War, but as some 
of the stock had survived the ruinous havoc of depreciated cur- 
rency, it was expedient to bring the material furnished into operation. 
The correspondence of the clergy of Pennsylvania with those of the 
two other States, was carried on through the instrumentality of the 
Rev. Abraham Beach, of New Brunswick. The result of the corre- 
spondence were endeavors to get together as many of the clerical 
members as possible, on a day towards the end of the month of May. 
The two objects were made coincident, and New Brunswick was 
appointed as the place of meeting. 

On the day agreed on there assembled in that city from New York, 
the Rev. Benjamin Moore and the Rev. Thomas Moore ; from New 
Jersey, the Rev. Abraham Beach and the Rev. Uzal Ogden; and 
from Pennsylvania, the Author, the Rev. Dr. Magaw, the Rev. John 
Andrews, and the Rev. Robert Blackwell, who had lately been received 
from Maryland. The meeting was opened by Divine Service, with a ser- 
mon by the Author, who was desired to preside. The members from 
Pennsylvania communicated to their brethren what had been done in 
their State, with their wishes that similar measures might be adopted 
in the other two States. No fault was charged on the points proposed. 
But some of the brethren present having joined with the clergy of Con- 
necticut in recommending the Rev. Samuel Seabury, D. D., for conse- 
cration in England, they judged that it would be inconsistent in them 
to be parties in any other measures until the issue of their said act 
should be known. Consequently, there was not taken any step which 
could properly be here a matter of record in the concerns of Pennsy)- 
vania. But there was a unanimous consent to exertions to produce as 
general a meeting as possible to be held in New York on a day in the 
ensuing October. This led ultimately to an entire organisation, and 
is therefore to the purpose of the present narrative. 

There assembled in New York on the day appointed, not only dep- 
uties from the three States which had concurred in the appointment, 
and who took up with effect the design of renewing the clerical Cor- 
poration, but divers from other States, acknowledging their conviction 
of the greatest need of measures for the arresting of the declining 
condition of the Church. The deputies assembled did not possess the 
power of acting definitely on any subject. But they agreed in a rec- 
ommendation to the Church in the several States to unite under the 
few following articles. 

The Body now assembled recommend to the Clergy and Congre- 
gations of their Communion in the States represented as above, and 
propose to those of the other States not represented, That as soon as 
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they shall have organised or associated themselves in the States to 
which they respectively belong, agreeably to such rules as they shall 
think proper, they unite in a general ecclesiastical Constitution, on the 
following fundamental Principles. 

I, That there shall be a general Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America. 

II. That the Episcopal Church in each State send Deputies to the 
Convention, consisting of Clergy and Laity. 

III. That associated Congregations in two or more States may send 
Deputies jointly. 

IV. That the said Church shall maintain the Doctrines of the 
Gospel as now held by the Church of England ; and shall adhere to 
the Liturgy of the said Church so far as shall be consistent with the 
American Revolution, and the Constitutions of the respective States. 

V. That in every State where there shall be a Bishop duly con- 
secrated and settled, he shall be considered as a member of the Con- 
vention, ex officio. 

VI. That the Clergy and Laity assembled in Convention shall de- 
liberate in one Body, but shall vote separately ; and the Concurrence 
of both shall be necessary to give Validity to any Measure. 

VII. That the first Meeting of the Convention shall be at Phila 
delphia on the Tuesday before the Feast of S. Michael next ; to which 
it is hoped and earnestly desired, That the Episcopal Churches in the 
several States will send their Clerical and Lay Deputies, duly in- 
structed and authorised to proceed on the necessary Business herein 
proposed for their Deliberation. [Bishop White, quoted by Dr. F. L. 
Hawks in CuurcH Review, Vol. III. 1850, pp. 107-111.] 


To this account of Bishop White should be added Dr. Hawk's 
Introduction to this constitution in his valuable work on the 
Constitution and Canons. 

Before presenting to the reader the Constitution of the Church, 
with the changes it has from time to time undergone, it may conduce 
to perspicuity, and serve as an auxiliary in the interpretation of the 
instrument itself, to call attention to a brief historical sketch of the 
condition in which the War of the Revolution left the Church, and of 
the measures pursued by the several independent States of the infant 
confederacy. 

When the war commenced there were Episcopal Churches in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, (including Maine,) Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

In Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas, the Church was the es- 
tablishment, and in all these States, except North Carolina, possessed 
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a considerable share of strength, and consequent influence. In the 
New England States, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, it had always encountered the opposition of a large 
part of the inhabitants, who adhered either to independency, or some 
other form of dissent from the Church of England ; and in this region 
of our country it was never strong. In New York, the Church could 
not properly be called the establishment, though there were laws which 
purported to confer privileges upon it. In the city indeed, it divided 
support from the countenance afforded by the governors, and others 
connected with the administration of public affairs ; out of the city, 
the churches were not only few, but incapable of sustaining themselves 
without aid from the mother-country. In New Jersey were some of 
the oldest congregations on the continent, but they also were feeble, 
and looked for support to the Society in England for Propagating the 
Gospel. Pennsylvania, with the lower counties that now make Dela- 
ware, was not as favorably situated as New York. In the city of Phil- 
adelphia were four clergymen, and out of it not more than six or 
eight; all of the latter being-missionaries from England, and deriving 
support from that country. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the Church had still an exist- 
ence in each of the States above named, though in some of them it had 
become but little more than nominal. The first inquiry that presents 
itself in the prosecution of our subject is into the relation which the 
Church in these several States bore to each other. Were they one 
Church and but one; or were they several distinct portions of the 
Church Catholic? 

While the States were Colonies, all were alike subject in ecclesias- 
tical matters to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London They were 
consequently one, and but one, in the particular of episcopal authority. 

Professedly they were one also in rites, ceremonies, and doctrine, 
and but one. The union and the unity of the Church, (for it will at 
once be seen that they are different things,) were therefore both pre- 
served, during our colonial existence. The first by means of subordina- 
tion to the same ecclesiastical law, and a common ecclesiastical ruler ; 
the last, by an adherence to the same common faith of the Gospel. 

The effect of the Revolution could be felt in but one of these particu- 
lars of union and unity. The reason is obvious. The one was the 
creation of conventional arrangement among men, and rested only 
upon an agreement, entered into, or acquiesced in under a given state 
of circumstances. The union of the churches, in any country, must be 
the act of man, for man must make the regulations by which different 
Christian churches consent to adopt one system of government or 
polity. The other unity depends on an adherence to what Gop has 
declared to be His truth, and no political convulsions can alter that 
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truth, or release man from his obligations to obey it ; and thus the Rev- 
olution not only could not by any necessary consequence destroy the 
unity existing among the churches in the several Colonies on this con- 
tinent ; but it did not disturb it, as between them and the Church of 
the mother-country from which politically they were just severed. 
The Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States are now both “in the unity of the Catholic Church,” 
though under different systems of polity. 

The Revolution did, however, destroy the union of our churches 
with the Church of England ; for subordination to the Canons of that 
Church and to the Bishop of London was impossible without a viola- 
tion of that Christian duty of allegiance and obedience to the law, 
which the Churchmen of America owed to their own country. Rela- 
tions, created originally by human appointment merely, were com- 
pletely changed by circumstance, and human wisdom might therefore 
lawfully enter upon the task of devising new relations, and forming 
new bonds for their establishment. ‘When in the course of Divine 
Providence,’ (thus speaks the preface to our Book of Common Prayer,) 
‘these American States became independent with respect to civil gov- 
ernment, their ecclesiastical independence was necessarily included.’ 
Did the severance of the union between the colonial churches and 
that of the parent land destroy also the union among themselves? It 
could not do otherwise, for it removed the only bond of union they had, 
viz.: a common ruler and the same laws. While therefore the unity 
of the Church was unimpaired, its union was completely destroyed, and 
the sense of the value and importance of that union led very soon to 
measures for its renewal. 

We are thus brought to the question: In what attitude did the 
churches in the several States stand to each other, in entering on this 
work of once more uniting? The question is one of fact, and the 
testimony would seem to leave no doubt that in each State the Church 
considered itself an integral part of the Church of Curis, perfectly 
independent in its government of any and every branch of the Church 
in Christendom. Such an opinion would the more readily be adopted 
from the fact that the several States considered themselves in their 
civil relations, as independent sovereignties, and as such sought to find 
a bond of union, first in the articles of confederation, and afterwards 
in the Federal Constitution. Many of those who were employed in 
laying the foundations of our civil polity were also aided by their 
councils in the establishment of our ecclesiastical system ; and hence 
it is not surprising that there should be found not a few resemblances 
between them. We present now the facts that show the sense of in- 
dependence entertained by the churches in the several States. 

The Constitution was not finally adopted until October, 1789. Let 
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us examine the steps that preceded it ; and first, as to the independent 
action of the States. 

As early as March, 1783, before any general meeting had been held, 
or any proposition made from any quarter for a union, the Church in 
Connecticut proceeded to organise itself ; and to carry out its pur- 
poses, the Clergy of that State elected Dr. Seabury their Bishop, and 
he proceeded to Europe for consecration. This he obtained in No- 
vember, 1784, at the hands of the Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, and returning to this country, he was recognised by the Clergy 
of Connecticut as their Bishop, in August, 1785. 

In August, 1783, Maryland moved in the business of her organisa- 
tion. This also was before any general meeting, or any proposition 
for such a meeting. The principal work of this Convention in August 
was the setting forth ‘a declaration of certain fundamental rights and 
liberties of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland.’ ‘The first 
clause of this declaration places the opinion of the Church in Mary- 
land as to her independent character beyond all doubt. It is as fol- 
lows : ‘ We consider it as the undoubted right of the said Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in common with other Christian churches under 
the American Revolution, to complete and preserve herself as an entire 
Church, agreeably to her ancient usages and professions ; and to have 
a full enjoyment and free exercise of those purely spiritual powers 
which are essential to the being of every Church or congregation of 
the faithful, and which, being derived from Curist and His Apostles, 
are to be maintained independent of every foreign or other jurisdiction, 
so far as may be consistent with the civil rights of society.’ In June, 
1784, Maryland repeated her declaration, and acted on her independ- 
ent principles. 

In May, 1784, Pennsylvania acted and appointed ‘a standing com- 
mittee of the Episcopal Church in this State,’ and authorised them 
‘to correspond and confer with representatives from the Episcopal 
Church in the other States, or any of them ; and assist in framing an 
ecclesiastical government.’ This was the first step taken towards a 
union of the Churches in the States generally. At this meeting, also, 
Pennsylvania set forth her fundamental principles. 

1. That the Episcopal Church in these States is, and ought to be, 
independent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical or civil. 

2. That it ought to have, in common with all other religious societies, 
full and exclusive power to regulate the concerns of its own com- 
munion. 

3. That the doctrines of the Gospel be maintained as now pro- 
fessed by the Church of England ; and uniformity of worship con- 
tinued, as near as may be, to the Liturgy of the said Church. 

4 That the succession of the ministry be agreeable to the usage 
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which requires the three orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; that 
the rights and powers of the same respectively be ascertained ; and 
that they be exercised according to reasonable laws to be duly made. 

5- That to make canons or laws there be no other authority than 
that of a representative body of the clergy and laity conjointly. 

6. That no powers be delegated to a general ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, except such as cannot conveniently be exercised by the 
clergy and laity in their respective congregations. [Bishop White's 
Memoirs, p. 72.] 

In September, 1784, Massachusetts acted as an independent Church 
in framing certain articles, in which the right of each State separately 
to apply abroad for the episcopate is distinctly asserted. This also 
was before any general meeting of the churches from the States. 

The standing committee appointed by Pennsylvania did corre- 
spond and confer with Churchmen in the other States; so that on 
October 6, 1784, the first general meeting of Episcopalians, to adopt 
measures for a union, was held in New York. At this meeting, 
representatives were present from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. From Virginia Dr. Griffith was present by permission. 
He could not sit as a delegate because Virginia a (State which, through 
its whole ecclesiastical history since the Revolution, has always asserted 
its independent diocesan rights) had forbidden by law her clergy to 
interfere in making changes in the order, government, worship, or 
doctrine of the Church, Virginia asserted the entire independence 
of the Church within her limits of all control but her own. 

At this meeting for conference (it was nothing more) but one opin- 
ion prevailed, as to the light in which the churches in the several 
States were to be viewed. It was recommended to the States repre- 
sented, and proposed to those not represented, to organise or asso- 
ciate ‘themselves in the States to which they respectively belong, 
agreeable to such rules as they shall think proper ;’ and when this 
was done, not before, they further recommended and proposed that 
all ‘should unite in a general ecclesiastical constitution.’ As the 
basis of this constitution, they proposed certain ‘fundamental princi- 
ples’ in which the independent character of the Church of each 
State is fully recognised. They also invited the churches in the 
several States to send delegates to a future general meeting, for the 
purpose of accomplishing a union. Pursuant to this recommenda- 
tion and proposal some of the other States acted. 

Early in 1785, the clergy of South Carolina met, and agreed to 
send delegates to the next general meeting, but in complying with the 
invitation to codperate in the measures necessary to effect a general 
union, they accompanied their compliance with an unequivocal proof 
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of their sense of the independence of the South Carolina Church, 
for they annexed to it an understanding that no bishop was to be set- 
tled in that State. 

In the summer of 1785, New York and New Jersey appointed their 
respective delegates, and in September of that year the general meet- 
ing was held. 

At this meeting, the proceedings were such as show that the 
churches in the several States were deemed independent. Thus the 
first vote of the assembled body was taken by States, and the princi- 
ple was formally recognised of voting, not individually, but by States. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of one clergyman and one 
layman from each State represented, to prepare and report an eccle- 
siastical constitution ‘for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America,’ and this is the second instance in which 
the whole of the Episcopal churches in this country are spoken of 
collectively as one body or religious community, the first being in the 
fundamental articles proposed in October, 1784. 

The instrument then proposed and adopted, in conformity with the 
‘fundamental principles’ before propounded at the first meeting, is 
the basis of our present constitution, and repeatedly speaks of the 
‘Church in each State,’ and in its final article provides that ‘this 
general ecclesiastical constitution, when ratified by the Church in the 
different States, shall be considered as fundamental, and shall be 
unalterable by the Convention of the Church in any State.’ This 
general constitution, however, as Bishop White informs us, did not 
form a bond of union among the churches throughout the land, for it 
stood on recommendation only ; and the real and only bond by which 
all the Episcopal congregations in the country were held together, 
until 1789, was in the common recognition of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

It would seem, then, that the churches of the several States came 
together as independent churches duly organised, and so considered 
each other, for the purpose of forming some bond whereby they might 
be held together as one religious community throughout the whole 
United States. 

We have said the churches of the several States convened ; from 
this remark, however, Connecticut must be excepted, for she had pur- 
sued her own course as an independent part of the Christian Church, 
having sought (as she had a right to do) the episcopate for herself ; 
and after obtaining it, she furnished one of the plainest proofs of the 
general sense of American Episcopalians to the independent character 
of the churches in the States ; for it was after negotiation with the 
General Convention in 1789 that Connecticut came into union as a 
Church fully and duly organised with a bishop, priests, and deacons. 

We next inquire what was the mode by which they proposed to 
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accomplish a concordat or mutual and fraternal acknowledgment of 
each other, among these independent churches? Did they mean to 
take nothing more than a league between them, thus forming them 
into a simple confederacy? They went far beyond this: they designed 
to do so, and most wisely. What was it that the Revolution had 
destroyed? Not unity, but union. They had been but one church ; 
their wish was to return to union, and to supply the bond for that 
purpose of which the casualties of war had deprived them. They 
declared that they came together “in order to unite,” and placed this 
declaration as a preamble to the very instrument by which they 
sought to accomplish theirend. To unite in what? They answer for 
themselves, —‘in a constitution of ecclesiastical government ;’ that 
is, in a system of polity to be of general force and application. 
Indeed, there was nothing else in which they could unite, for in all 
other matters they were already one. It is an error of dangerous ten- 
dency to the harmony and stability of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, to take any other view of the plans and 
purposes of those who met to form her constitution. 

But a union between parties perfectly independent may be formed 
upon various terms and conditions. Every independent right may 
be surrendered, or some only may be given up ; so, too, a greater or 
less equivalent may be given for such surrender ; we next ask, there- 
fore, what were the terms of the union agreed on? In other words, 
what is the true meaning of the constitution? The instrument itself 
can of course be expected to do no more than present certain great 
general principles. It cannot provide by express declaration for each 
ease specifically, for this would make it rather a statute book than a 
constitution ; whereas, its true purpose is to furnish certain guides to 
action in the future formation of a statute book. Its interpretation, 
therefore, should be liberal, and rather according to its general spirit 
than to its strict letter, when the rigor of literal interpretation would 
tend to defeat the great end of union contemplated by its framers. 
Let it never be lost sight of, that in all such matters as fairly arise 
under this general Constitution, the polar star in interpretation is, that 
it was for the purpose of binding us all to ‘ walk by the same rule.’ 
And yet it must also be remembered, that no liberality of interpreta- 
tion should so stretch its powers, as virtually to destroy those Diocesan 
rights, that are as essential to our well-being as union itself. ‘The ex- 
perience of our civil history shows that few points are more difficult 
of adjustment than the respective rights and powers of the State and 
general governments. A similar difficulty to some extent exists in the 
system of polity adopted by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, for the analogy between the two forms of government 
is in some particulars very close, and was made so intentionally, In 
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the government of the United States an ultimate arbiter in interpre- 
tation is provided in the Supreme Court. In the Church, however, 
we possess no such advantage, for we have no tribunal that can author- 
itatively declare to the whole Church what the meaning of the Consti- 
tution is. The House of Bishops may indeed express an opinion if 
it pleases, and the churches generally respect it, as they should do; 
but such opinion is neither law nor authorised judicial exposition 
of law. Hitherto there has been practically but little difficulty, but 
it is easy to foresee, as our numbers increase, the certainty of future 
conflict. It is difficult to lay down a general principle, on this delicate 
subject, of the respective rights of the Church at large, and the 
churches in the several Dioceses. What is desirable is, on the one 
hand, to promote such an union as is compatible with diocesan inde- 
pendency ; and on the other, so to uphold the just rights of the latter, 
as to prevent their merger in the former. 

What, then, did the several Dioceses retain under the constitution ? 
They retain very clearly the following rights :— 

1. To organise as a distinct Church within the territorial limits of 
each State, District, or Diocese. 

2. To elect their own ecclesiastical head. 

3. To hold the sole and exclusive jurisdiction in the trial of offend- 
ing clergymen within their respective limits, and to prescribe the mode 
of trial. 

4. To hold their own ecclesiastical legislatures and make all such 
laws as they might deem necessary for their well-being, provided they 
did not defeat the purpose of union, by contravening the constitution 
and constitutional enactments of the Church general. 

5. To have an equal voice in the general legislation of the Church 
at large. 

6. To have their respective bishops subject to no other prelate, and 
to be interfered with in the discharge of their duty by no other bishop, 
but in all things belonging to their office to be equal to every other 
bishop in the Church, 

7. To have their several bishops of right entitled to a voice in the 
councils of the Church, not as representatives of Dioceses, but indi- 
vidually as Christian bishops. 

What did they surrender? As we apprehend, the following things : 

1. Such an exercise of independency as would permit them to with- 
draw from the union at their own pleasure, and without the assent of 
the other Dioceses. 

2. They surrendered the right of having the bishop whom they 
might elect consecrated without the assent of the Church at large. 

3. They surrendered the right of sole and unrestricted legislation 
for themselves, in the Dioceses alone, but consented that part of 
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their laws should be made in a general legislature of which they were 
members. 

4. They surrendered the right of framing their own liturgy, and 
agreed through all the Dioceses to use the same, when all should have 
ratified it. 

5. They surrendered the right of making separately any alteration 
in the great compact or charter of union. 

These things, as it seems to us, were done by the proposed Consti- 
tution of 1785. But this instrument was not binding on the Church 
as its constitution, for it was yet to be ratified by the Conventions of 
the several States. It was accordingly sent to them for that purpose, 
and much diversity of opinion prevailed in the Dioceses concerning 
its adoption. In June, 1786, a Convention was held of delegates from 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, and the Constitution of the previous year under- 
went revision and alteration in that body. It still, however, remained 
to be ratified by the several State Conventions, and it was accordingly 
recommended to them, that they should authorise and empower their 
deputies to the first General Convention, meeting after a bishop or 
bishops had been consecrated, to confirm and ratify a general consti- 
tution. They did so, and the first Convention after obtaining the 
episcopate was held in July, 1789. At this meeting the delegates 
declared themselves authorised by their respective Conventions, to 
ratify a constitution, and it was referred to a committee of one from 
each State, to consider the Constitution proposed in 1786. It un- 
derwent much discussion, and finally, on August 8, 1789, the Con- 
stitution was formally adopted, and became a fundamental law of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. The work 
commenced at the first general meeting of Episcopalians in October, 
1784, was thus consummated in August, 1789, and during ‘the inter- 
vening period there was no bond holding the churches on this conti- 
nent together but the bond of a common Faith. [Hawks’ Constitution 
and Canons, pp. 1-12.] 


This historical sketch and comment by the learned historian 
and canonist, together with Bishop White’s own account, place 
before us the facts relative to the movement for the organic 
union of the Church. We are also able to form some idea as to 
the terms or basis of the union as viewed by the prime mover, 
and by another who looked upon that formative period in the 
light of subsequent events—half a century later. It is now 
important to examine the first draft of the Constitution, and to 
note the changes and amendments made until its final adoption. 

Henry Mason Baum. 
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In the future, reviews will be classified under the respective countries in 
which the books are first published, giving credit to American editions 
or reprints. Important publications printed in the French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Greek languages will be brought under review. 
Jt was our intention to carry out this plan in the present issue, but the 
large number of reviews in the type now used rendered this impossible. 
Hereafter this department will be put in smaller type, which will enable 
us to review a much larger number of books. 


TRAVEL. 
THE city of Rome and the adjacent country in Italy have long 


been the ground of travelling parties, artists, and explorers. 
The place is almost over-written, over-praised, and over-ex- 
plored. It has been painted, sung, and investigated till every 
feature of landscape, every relic of antiquity, every stirring as- 
sociation has become “ staled by frequence.” The rubbish has 
been cleared from the cellars of the Colisseum, the Temple of 
Vesta has been discovered, the Forum has been measured by 
tape at least twenty times. Ancient Rome has been restored in 
miniature, the walls of Romulus are as well known as the walls 
of Chester or the bastion of Ticonderoga. An independent 
minded tourist turns away almost in disgust from the sen- 
timental pilgrim with his open Byron, or the conscientious 
traveller with his Middleton, his Hare, or even his Murray, 
wandering from one point to another of street or hill. Mark 
Twain’s ridiculous book of European travel expresses the recoil 
of common sense from sham enthusiasm, though sometimes it 
expresses it in a manner which may evince a mood almost as 
bad as, or even worse than, the faults it would correct. We 
are glad to see that a second edition has been called for of 
Mr. Story’s brilliant and fascinating book,—a book which, 
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while it is the work of a scholar in the best sense of the term, is 
also the work of a man of genius with the most highly trained 
artistic perceptions. These volumes have already taken rank 
with Zothen and a few other volumes of travel as additions to 
English literature which can never long remain out of print. 
In Roba di Roma* Rome and the Campagna are set before our 
eyes in all the life, color, and variety which they exhibit to-day. 
While the undercurrent of the writer’s thought is deeply tinged 
with the light of the past, on the surface only the forms and 
hues of the living present are represented. Yet the images 
change even before they are firmly set upon his canvas, the 
Pifferari disappear in a foot-note even while their picturesque 
costume and pathetic strains still delight us in the text. And 
where is Pasquino gone, and where are the successors of Beppo, 
King of the Beggars, Baron of the Scale di Spagna? Only the 
old world is permanent at Rome, for the new world is ever chang- 
ing, but change as it may, it is always beautiful or interesting. 
The ruins of the Colisseum impress us in their vastness and 
ruin none the less because we see in their midst the site of Nero’s 
house with its halls, theatres, and marble statues, and perhaps 
in the darkness of its shadows catch a glimpse of the beautiful 
Roman face of Nero himself in robes of purple, delicate and re- 
fined as a woman, but that from that cruel face with its hawk 
nose and small fierce eyes the look of insatiable passion gleams 
out from under the wreath of flowers on his forehead. Who 
cares that his meditations under the yellow marble of the arch 
of Titus are interrupted by the childish words and shrill notes 
of the zovena, or the cry of the /imonardo. The vintage festivals 
and the festival of Santa Maria di Fiori have the celebrations of 
the ancient world as their commentary and background, while the 
present also with its living traditions flings a new lustre upon the 
literary records of the past. But pages of vivid description and 
chapters of lucid commentary would fail to make an interesting 
book of Roba di Roma, did we not feel that we were looking on 
everything through the eyes of an artist who knew how to pick 
out his groups of dark-eyed figures pranked out in their national 
dress, and when to choose the landscape for its loveliest, most 
tender colors, and who had the subtile power of interpretation 
that makes every view and every incident produce upon the 


* Roba di Roma. By WILLIAM W. Story. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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reader’s mind a sense of lifelike reality and local truthfulness. 
This power of sympathy which a long residence in Italy has 
given to Mr. Story makes him the most complete, the most de- 
lightful, and the most reliable guide to any one who wishes to 
derive the best fruits from a visit to the Eternal City, and to one 
who wishes to learn, without visiting it, its present appearance, 
and to understand the secret of its never-ending charm for 
strangers. 





Mr. Maturin M. Ballou is a great traveller, even for an Ameri- 
can. He has circumnavigated the globe, and he has also sailed 
far down towards the Southern Cross. Like Ulysses, “‘ mores 
hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” As a traveller of varied 
experience and a wide field of comparison, it is no wonder that 
his Due North* is a work of fresh and sustained interest. His 
first experience in the North is in Copenhagen, which he ad- 
mires, and will doubtless lead his readers to admire. Denmark 
is the country of suicide, however, this crime being more preva- 
lent there than in any other country of Europe. Yet it is also 
the country of thrift and of intelligence, general education 
being of a high standard. From Denmark he passes to Nor- 
way, the wild Alpine scenery of which attracts many summer 
visitors. The author dwells at length upon the condition of 
Russia, and gives the best account of that country from the 
outside which we have ever read: and Russia is perhaps at this 
moment the most interesting country in Europe. 

Strange mixture of barbarism and luxury, of atheism and 
superstition, probably Russia owes her long backwardness in 
civilisation to the fact that she escaped the invasion of Latin 
armies and the domination of Latin Christianity. The army of 
Napoleon was treated in the same way as the Scythians treated 
their Persian invaders. “ Who would have thought,” said the 
Frenchman, “that a nation would burn its own capital?” Rus- 
sia is barbarous still, and the new philosophical politics of the 
day act upon those of its subjects who study them like rum 
upon an Indian. 

Those who wish to extend their experience without leaving 
their easy chairs cannot do better than read books of travel. 
The blemishes in literary style which sometimes crop up in this 


* Due North ; or, Glimpses of Scandinavia and Russia. By MATURIN M. BALLOU. 
Boston : Ticknor & Co. 
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work prove at least that the writer is more in search of facts 
than of literary reputation, though powers of a high order be- 
long to one who can describe so minutely and so candidly his 
impressions and opinions. We learn a great deal from a writer 
whose work has been produced, not for effect, but with a faith- 
ful desire to set down what he saw, and what he manages to 
make the reader see by real and vivid presentation. Alto- 
gether this is certainly one of the most successful and satisfac- 
tory books of its kind recently published. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Richard Reid, a native of Kentucky, a studious youth, a schol- 
arly man, a well-read lawyer, and a respected judge, was born 
in 1838 and died in 1884. Such might well have been his 
epitaph and his biography. 

Why, then, should a book of nearly 600 pages* be published 
to tell the story of his life? Simply because that life closed 
under such circumstances as could hardly occur outside the 
limits of his native State,— that always dark and bloody 
ground. 

Judge Reid was acting Chief Justice of the Superior Court 
of Kentucky, and was engaged in a canvas for election as one 
of the justices for the Court of Appeals, up to the time of his 
decease. A short time previously, the Supreme Court had de- 
cided concerning one of Reid’s townsmen, also a lawyer, that 
certain of his practices constituted a fraudulent conspiracy. 
Judge Reid did not sit in the case, but the loser of the suit 
appears to have been angered because Reid did not use his in- 
fluence to prevent the decision. Concealing his wrath, he in- 
vited the judge to his office, and there, without warning, fell 
upon him with a bludgeon and cowhide, beating him savagely 
until he escaped to the public street. 

The assaulting lawyer was tried, and sentenced by the jury 
to three years’ confinement, from which decision he appealed, 
and the appeal is still pending. 

In parts of our country where dissatisfied suitors have never 
been known to express their wrath by assassinating judges, the 
assault appears to have been of the gravest, and the sentence a 


* Fudge Richard Reid. A biography by ELIZABETH JAMESON ReEtD. Cincinnati: 
Standard Publishing Company. 1886. 
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trifling punishment. But the case does not end here. Itseems 
that in Kentucky there are people who consider such an assault 
hardly worthy of any judicial punishment, but also people who 
believe that the person assaulted should have resorted to a duel 
or to another assault in order to protect his honor, and, inasmuch 
as Judge Reid conceived that it would be an impropriety for a 
judge to resort to a murder by duel or street fight, as retaliation 
for a cowardly assault, and decided to leave the offender to the 
penalty of the law, the community was divided, even the bar 
and the religious body of which both parties were members, as 
to approval or disapproval of such moderate ideas ; and criticism 
of his course working upon a sensitive mind inhabiting a weak 
and bruised body, Judge Reid was found dead, apparently by his 
own hand. 

It would be well to hold up such atrocious doings to the con- 
demnation of civilised men, until the public opinion of Kentucky 
can be induced to frown down brutal assaults and murderous 
hostile meetings, even when such occur between “ gentlemen 
of high standing in legal and religious circles ;” but we fear that 
the diffuseness and prolixity of the biography before us will 
defeat that end. Fifty or at most a hundred pages should have 
sufficed to tell the story of the crime, and to invite the repro- 
bation of the public. 


The life of one who has lived in the midst of stirring events, 
and has acted his part manfully on all occasions, makes a valu- 
able biography. This is especially the case when such a 
biography is written by one who understood and appreciated his 
subject. All these points of interest are found in the life of the 
second Bishop of Manchester* by the author of Zom Brown's 
School Days. The stirring events were partly political and 
partly ecclesiastical. An English Bishop is of course always a 
power in politics. Political life is mingled with the life of the 
Church of England to a degree scarcely understood in this 
country, for a clergyman is, first of all, a citizen with a vote, and 
sometimes a crown living or prebendary ; he is the subject of a 
monarch, and only after that a minister of religion, and as 
Carlyle says (justly quoted by the author of this book as the 
motto of his work), “ He that would understand England must 


* James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester. A Memoir. 1818-1885. By 
THomaAS HuGues, Q. C. London: Macmillan & Co. New York. 1887. 
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understand her Church, for that is half the whole matter.” 
Bishop Fraser realised better, perhaps, than any man who ever 
sat on the bench the ideal officer of an established Church, ac- 
cording to the estimate held of its position by such men as Dr. 
Arnold and Archbishop Whately. It was his work to discharge 
that part of a government’s function which consists in bringing 
morality and religion to bear upon all phases of public work and 
activity. He never refused a speech on any platform whereon 
schemes of practical good were to be advocated. He could 
preside with ready words of sympathy and commonsense at a 
lecture on “ Cookery for the Sick Room,” and with equal fitness 
speak plainly and candidly his views and opinions at a Bible 
Society gathering, or a Missionary meeting. Clear views, honesty 
of purpose, unfaltering courage, and perfect geniality, made him 
one of the most remarkable influences for good that has ever 
appeared among public menin England. At first he was criti- 
cised and scoffed at for “much speaking,” but the reality of the 
man bore down all criticism. In his thorough manliness and 
truthfulness lay the secret of his power. He never forgot that 
his hearers were men first and then Christians, and some of 
them were thirdly Churchmen. It was publicly declared that, 
though not a Manchester man, he was undoubtedly the man for 
Manchester. During the Bishop's Oxford days Newman was 
still at Littlemore, and Fellow of Oriel, but the spell of Tracta- 
rianism never seems to have fallen upon the sober, sensible mind 
of Fraser. He had in later years to grapple with one form of its 
after effects in the affair of Miles Platting. Mr. Hughes gives 
a full and fair account of this unhappy chapter in the Bishop’s 
life. Nor was the Bishop less himself in the constant labor 
troubles of Lancashire. We must refer the reader to this most 
interesting biography for all the details of a life which it is re- 
freshing and invigorating to study. The clergy need such 
books as this, if only to show them how the clerical character 
may be expanded and liberalised. Though Bishop Fraser com- 
plained on more than one occasion of the narrowness of clergy- 
men, there was none of this narrowness in him, and if he was in 
greater danger of forgetting that he was an ecclesiastic as well 
as a fellow-man and a fellow-worker with the meanest of his 
hearers than of putting forth the lawn and satin of his episcopal 
grandeur as the first claims on their attention, he never spoke 
or acted in his public life but with dignity, with courage, and 
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with truthfulness, as well as with that commonsense which stil] 
is held to be characteristic of Englishmen. 

Mr. Hughes’ book is written with all the charm of style and 
skillful lucid arrangement which distinguish the art of a great 
story-teller. It is as interesting as Zom Brown's School Days 
—which is saying a very great deal —and it is much more 
instructive, for boys of “larger growth.” 


Thomas Carlyle has been unfortunate in his biographer. 
This is a fact allowed. It would seem as if in his case the 
words of Tennyson had become literally fulfilled, 

Proclaim the faults he would not show; 
Break lock and seal ; betray the trust ; 
Keep nothing sacred ; ’t is but just 
The many-headed beast should know. 

The only exception is in the first line — for Carlyle never hid 
his faults. They lay on the surface. But his friends need not 
have published and perpetuated them. His domestic selfishness, 
if selfishness there were in the matter, was perhaps never 
clearly seen until the story of his life by Froude appeared. 
There is no excuse for Froude’s publication of Carlyle’s hasty 
criticism or abuse of other people; it was scarcely necessary to 
record such outbursts as those concerning Lamb and Wilson 
and any unfortunate man who happened from time to time to 
come in constant contact with his private life. Like a good 
many other men of great character, Carlyle was content to look 
after the big things of conduct and feeling and let the little 
things shift for themselves. To his tongue, and to the peevish 
feeling of momentary asperity and censoriousness, he could 
allow full rein. These things he held as of little account so 
long as he kept his heart pure and upright, and set down noth- 
ing in his literary work but what was the mature and final de- 
cisions of his best judgment. He could scarcely dandle a lamb, 
but he could certainly slay a lion. Froude has recorded time 
after time utterances of Carlyle which were not to be taken az 
serteux, and which the whole of his conduct contradicts. He 
has, moreover, set in a completely false light the relations of 
Jane Welsh to Edward Irving and to Carlyle. There is some- 
thing amazing in the art with which a clever and lively piece of 
scandal has been composed by the historian by suppressing 
some and supplying other details to this chapter in the life of 
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that devoted woman, the friend and wife of the seer of Chelsea. 
There may seem to us little excuse for the insensibility of 
Carlyle in some respects to the comfort and happiness of this 
lady. We must, however, think of him as a man consumed and 
tortured by a sort of secret fire and enthusiasm which im- 
pressed him above all with the importance of his own mission 
and life-work, and brought him to think that self-sacrifice was 
demanded, not only of himself, but of his wife, in order that 
the truth,as Gop gave him utterance, might be uttered. Carlyle 
sometimes reminds us of Swift in the violence, darkness, and 
impetuosity of his mental workings. Swift’s treatment of 
women was atrociously heartless, but Carlyle’s life at Craigen- 
puttock was a parallel case, of course, of much less heinousness, 
in which the personal purpose and ideal of the man is allowed 
full play without consideration of others. The selfish fear of 
diminishing his own independence of character, of bringing 
upon himself the faintest breath of humiliation in the house of 
his wife’s mother drove him to subject a highly cultivated and 
refined lady to the hardships and toils of a farmer's wife. There 
is something in the patience and silence with which Mrs. 
Carlyle underwent privation, solitude, and neglect, in order that 
her husband’s genius might nourish itself and gather strength 
for great efforts, which affects one with a faint shudder ; for we 
feel that around that dreary house on the moor there hangs an 
indescribable sadness. If as Froude hints, this feminine de- 
votion sprang from admiration and not from love, the picture 
becomes more striking, its interest more elevated, but the 
tragedy of the whole story more intense. 

In the Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle * we have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Carlyle as he was in early manhood, and of 
correcting some of the impressions conveyed by Froude’s 
volumes. 

These early letters extend over a period of about twelve 
years. Carlyle’s devotion to his own family was religious. It 
formed one of the deepest principles of his character. He 
never appears in so favorable a light as when writing to his 
father or his mother. To his brother his purse was always 
open, as well as his heart. Carlyle from the first seems to 
have impressed his boyish acquaintances with the notion that 

* Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited by CHARLES ELioT Norton. Lon- 


don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
VOL. L. — NO. 174. 7 
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he was to be a man of power. The extent of his reading, his 
mathematical proficiency, and his humor all appear in these 
letters, which are certainly delightful. All students of Carlyle 
and his life will read with deep interest the appendix added by 
Mr. Norton, on Mr. Froude’s use of the correspondence between 
Carlyle and Miss Welsh. Mr. Froude is certainly here ex- 
hibited in the light of a romancer who aims rather at darkening 
character and conduct than setting in a clear and unprejudiced 
light the real circumstances of the case. 


HISTORY. 


An adequate and correct knowledge of Church history, and 
especially of the history of the Church of England, will consti- 
tute a very important factor in working out the great problem 
of the reunion of the much-divided Christianity in these United 
States. This knowledge, to be effectual, must exist not only 
among the clergy and those who have abundant leisure for stu- 
dious reading, but among the masses of the people. A very in- 
teresting book on English Church History,* attractively illus- 
trated, well adapted to serve this purpose, has been recently 
published by the London Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

This book does not profess to be a complete Church history, 
but only a collection of notes thereon. The salient features of 
each of various periods are presented, the progress and con- 
tinuity of the Church is delineated, and sufficient details are 
given to sustain the conclusions based upon the historical facts. 
Such a course, while it abbreviates a narrative that extends over 
so many centuries, alters in no respect the general character of 
the successive periods of the Church. The complete story of 
the actions and labors of two or three persons, that truly rep- 
resent the differing phases of the age, will not only excite 
greater interest, but also leave a much clearer and more correct 
impression of the principles at stake and of the varying success 
with which they may have been maintained. 

From the dawn of Christianity in England till the beginning 
of the Reformation, the Church history is divided into three 

* Tilustrated Notes on English Church History from the earliest times to the 


Dawn of the Reformation, by the Rev. C. ARTHUR LANE. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: E. &. J. B. Young & Co, 
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eras: first, “the periods when the earliest known inhabitants of 
England were flourishing under Roman rule as Christians ;” 
secondly, “the period when the Anglo-Saxon and Danish tribes 
supplanted them in the eastern parts of the island ;”’ and, thirdly, 
“the medizval period, when the land was ruled by the Norman 
and the Plantagenet kings, and the Church was more or less sub- 
ject to Papal influence.” These three periods are otherwise 
known, as the Celtic or British, the Anglo-Saxon, and the Eng- 
lish. 

The Celtic or British period of the Church of England is uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been perfectly independent of 
every other ecclesiastical organisation. The British Church was 
in fact almost if not quite unknown in Italy, notwithstanding the 
fact that British bishops were present at the Council of Arles in 
Gaul in the year 314, and others at the Councils of Sardica a. D, 
347 and of Ariminum a. pb. 360. Although this last city lay 
within the limits of modern Italy it was beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Roman province. 

In the narrative of this period we note the attention given to 
Christian education by the establishing of monasteries, which 
were also centres of missionary work. The British Church was 
characterised by correct doctrine, and was energetic and aggres- 
sive in spreading the Gospel. It possessed also a liturgy of its 
own, in many points agreeing with the Gallican, which was 
brought from the East, and differed essentially from the Roman. 
These various points the writer of this history brings out quite 
plainly and in an interesting manner. 

The Anglo-Saxon period of English Church history, though 
exhibiting closer relations with the Roman See, presents an 
Episcopate entirely independent of Rome. The small portion 
of Britain evangelised by Roman missionaries is illustrated by 
an outline map distinguishing it from the much larger part, 
amounting to more than three fourths, converted by mission- 
aries of the Celtic Christians. Besides the superiority of the 
Celts in extent of country which their missionaries occupied, 
there was also a marked difference in the character and perma- 
nency of their work of conversion. Augustine and his co-laborers 
aimed at gaining over the royal family, through whom the entire 
people, often by compulsion, were brought to a formal accept- 
ance of Christianity, and as many as ten thousand were baptised 
on a single day. Because of this method of proceeding, when 
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a heathen king succeeded to the throne, the whole people fre- 
quently relapsed into heathenism. The Celtic missionaries, on 
the contrary, appear to have striven to impart Christian doctrine 
and precept to the people, and wherever they made converts 
Christianity gained a permanent foothold. 

The third part of English Church history, to which the name 
of medizval is given, is perhaps the most interesting and most 
important, as it is marked by the great struggle of the papacy 
to secure absolute control over the English Church. In this 
struggle there were really four parties: two lay, the King and 
the Barons ; and two clerical, the Bishops and the Pope, aided 
usually by the Monks. These four parties were combined in 
opposition in various ways. Sometimes the King and the Pope 
were arrayed against the Bishops and the Barons ; sometimes 
the King and the Bishops against the Pope and the Monks. 
Rarely did the Barons seek the aid of the Pope ; and few of the 
bishops sided with Rome, these latter being only such Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and prelates of other sees as had been 
forced into their respective positions by the King in subser- 
vience to the Pope. During much of this period, especially the 
latter part, there seemed to be a reluctance on all sides to push 
the controversy to a decisive issue. This state of affairs is 
graphically described by Dean Hook in his Life of Archbishop 
Sudbury. ‘The order of proceeding of the appointment of 
Sudbury to the See of London was as follows: The Pope pro- 
posed him ; the King consented ; the Chapter went through the 
form of electing; the Pope issued a bull claiming the appoint- 
ment by provision. No inquiries were made. The Papal party 
said he was appointed by provision, the Chapter by election, 
the lawyers by the royal nomination. In the absence of con- 
troversy all parties were satisfied.” 

Mr. Lane in his Notes on English Church History brings out 
very clearly to view the distinguishing characteristics of these 
various periods, and exhibits the substantial freedom of the 
Bishops and secular clergy. Even in the last of these eras it 
was only by the pressure of the civil power that they were at 
any time brought to submission to Rome; while all through 
the struggle the moving power that influenced the Papal Court 
was not so much the ambition to rule, as the desire to secure 
the large pecuniary income that could be extorted from British 
prelates and incumbents. 
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The religious character of the first European settlers of the 
territory now embraced within the United States is a marked 
feature of their history. The Puritans of New England, the 
Quakers of Philadelphia, the Swedes of Delaware, the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland, the Church of England adherents in 
Virginia, and the Huguenots of South Carolina and New York, 
were all earnestly religious people, bringing with them their 
regularly appointed pastors and chaplains, and taking care first 
of all to establish regular places of public worship. While 
much has been written concerning the Puritans and other early 
settlers, very little has been printed in reference to the Hugue- 
nots, who in some parts of the country constituted an important 
part of the population. The Huguenot Society of America has 
been organised to prevent the early history and the records of 
their ancestors from falling into oblivion. The first volume of 
their Collections * has been published by the Society. This 
volume contains an Introduction giving a brief history of the 
Huguenots in New York and its vicinity. The records of the 
French Protestant Church of New York, afterwards called 
L’Eglise du S. Esprit, embraced in three volumes of manuscript, 
are next presented, and finally official documents concerning the 
building of the successive church edifices, the settlement of in- 
ternal difficulties which arose in the Church, and also some 
papers, which may still have a certain legal interest, if not 
value, pertaining to the denisation or naturalisation of for- 
eigners. 

The Huguenots were a very important element in the early 
population of New York. The first Christian child born on 
Manhattan Island was Jean Vigné, whose parents were Protes- 
tants from Valenciennes in French Flanders. The date of this 
birth is A.D. 1614 “In 1623, the permanent colonisation of 
New Netherland was begun under the auspices of the West 
India Company, which sent out a colony of thirty families, the 
majority of whom were Walloon or French. Some of these 
families were sent to the Delaware, others to the Connecticut, 
and still others up the Hudson, where they formed the outposts 
of the newcolony.” By the year 1628, the French and Walloons 
formed fully one half of the two hundred and seventy souls who 
then made up the population of New Amsterdam and its vicinity. 


* Collections of the Huguenot Society of America. Volume I. New York: Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1886, 
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After the revocation of the edict of Nantes, the number of 
refugees, among whom were many Waldenses, was still greater. 
French became the fashionable language of the new community, 
and, “ according to Bancroft, the public documents were issued 
in French, as well as in Dutch and English.” 

The French Church in New York, during a large part of its 
history, was sadly troubled by internal dissensions, arising in 
great measure from the attempts of the authorities abroad to 
foist upon them unworthy ministers. These troubles injured 
the Church so much that finally, to save it from utter extinction, 
the minister and people, by general consent, in the year 1803, 
conformed to the Protestant Episcopal Church. The minister 
was ordained Deacon and Priest, and the church building was 
consecrated by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin Moore, D. D., Bishop of 
New York. 

There had been a strong tendency among the French Protes- 
tants, even in colonial times, to join the Church of England. 
They recognised the importance of union among Christians, and, 
finding nothing in the doctrines of the English Church to which 
they could take any exception, they were continually enrolling 
themselves individually among her members ; and, as early as 
1709, the French Protestant Church at New Rochelle con- 
formed “to the Liturgy and rites of the Church of England as 
established by Law.” The Church at New Rochelle had received 
as its minister a French refugee, Rev. Daniel Boudet, A. M., 
educated at Geneva, but ordained by the Bishop of London. 
Previously to 1709 he had conducted services at New Rochelle, 
after the Genevan fashion, except that once a month he read the 
English Liturgy. 

This volume contains much of general importance, but will 
be especially valued by the descendants of the Huguenots, many 
of whom still live in the city of New York, in Westchester 
County, and on Staten Island. 


A compilation of Church history within the limits of a small 
volume, such as would be suitable and interesting to the general 
reader, is a work much needed. It is by no means an easy task 
to satisfy this want. The field is so large and so varied that it 
is almost impossible to sufficiently condense what it is needfui 
to relate without destroying all life and interest in the subject. 
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In the Annals of the Church,* Mrs. Phelps has made a not very 
successful effort to meet this demand. While endeavoring to 
avoid the dryness of mere annals, she has filled her pages with 
sketchy anecdotes and bits of biography, drawn mostly from the 
martyrologists and hagiographers. Her history is compiled 
chiefly from Milman, Mosheim, Gibbon, Southey, Schaff, Froude, 
and Green. From lack of a careful comparison and thorough 
examination of those writers, many inconsistencies occur in this 
volume. The glance at the churches in America consists 
mainly of personal reminiscences, many of them hardly worthy 
of a place in annals of the Church. 


The history of Spanish colonisation in America has a special 
interest for the citizens of the United States, from the fact that 
so large a portion of the present extent of this country was first 
made known to Europe through Spanish exploration. Numer- 
ous writers have searched the archives of Spain with a view to 
exhibit the character and result of the conquest and occupation 
of the vast region of the Western hemisphere that at one time 
submitted to Spanish domination. Since the incorporation of a 
part of this territory within the limits of the United States, the 
separate districts which have been organised as States or Terri- 
tories have each found their special historians to record the 
stirring events of early exploration and first settlement. Among 
the more recent of these is the Hon. L. Bradford Prince, the 
author of Historical Sketches of New Mexico. 

When the Spaniards had conquered Mexico they heard of 
some native tribes, afterwards called Pueblo Indians, who were 
said to inhabit seven large cities some fifteen hundred miles to 
the North, in the upper valley of the Rio del Norte. They had 
attained a degree of civilisation surpassing all other natives, ex- 
cept the Aztecs and Mayas. These people occupied the region 
within the present limits of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
extended somewhat into Southwestern Colorado and South- 
eastern Utah. Stories of the silver and the gold abounding in 
this district reached the ears of the conquerors, and even entire 


* Annals of the Church of Christ, from the Beginning to the Present Time, with 
a Glance at the Churches in America. By Mrs. E. B. W. PHELPs. Cincinnati: 
The J. F. Shumate Company. 1885. 

t Historical Sketches of New Mexico, from the Earliest Records to the American 
Occupation. By L. BRADFORD PRINCE, President of the Historicai Society of New 
Mexico, etc. Second edition. New York: Leggat Brothers. 
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streets in those seven cities were said to be occupied by jewel- 
lers. 

The cupidity of the Spaniards was excited, and some attempts 
were made to cross the intervening desert. The first European, 
however, who traversed the territory of New Mexico wandered 
thither by accident, when seeking to regain the Spanish settle- 
ments in Mexico, after long years of suffering and imprisonment 
amid hostile tribes. This wanderer was Alvar Nufiez Cabeza 
de Vaca, who had gone with the expedition of Narvaez to con- 
quer and colonise the mainland of Florida. Wrecked and cast 
ashore without supplies, and even without clothes, the small 
remnant of that expedition were compelled to find their way 
back to Mexico as best they could. 

The author gives a very interesting description of the charac- 
ter and the manners and customs of the Pueblos. Their towns 
resembled each a single huge hive rather than a collection of 
separate buildings. ‘ They were communal buildings, or as 
some late archzologists word it, ‘joint tenement houses.’ They 
contained from fifty to five hundred apartments, and would ac- 
commodate from two hundred to one thousand inhabitants. A 
whole town was contained in one building.” 

“What gives special interest to the Pueblo dwellings of New 
Mexico is that nowhere else on the continent are buildings still 
inhabited precisely as they were when Columbus discovered 
America. In several instances, as at Taos, and in the western 
Pueblos, the people are now living in identically the same houses 
which were then occupied.” 

After some unsuccessful attempts to take possession of this 
country, it was at length permanently colonised under Ojate. 
Then followed the usual oppression of the natives, and their en- 
slavement and forced labor in the mines, ending in revolution, 
accompanied by wholesale massacre. 

Long before the annexation of Mexican territory to the United 
States, New Mexico had quite intimate relations with this coun- 
try. Lieutenant Pike in 1805 was sent on an exploring ex- 
pedition to ascertain the character of the country recently 
ceded to the United States. Having lost his way he wandered 
into New Mexico, where he was detained for some time, but at 
length conducted to the border line, and reached Natchitoches, 
the westernmost post of Louisiana. The author gives a brief 
account of this expedition, exhibiting the state and character 
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of the country at the time when it was traversed by the lieu- 
tenant. 

The overland trade from St. Louis to Santa Fé began in 
1812. Up to the year 1824 all of the expeditions were on mule- 
back. In the latter year a new departure was made by the em- 
ployment of vehicles. This trade gradually increased from a 
stock costing thirty-five thousand dollars, conveyed in twenty- 
six wagons, and employing one hundred men, to an expenditure 
of four hundred and fifty thousand dollars, requiring two hun- 
dred and thirty wagons and three hundred and fifty men. 

Soon after the declaration of war with Mexico, troops under 
General Kearney crossed the plains from Missouri and occupied 
Santa Fé. At the end of the war New Mexico was included in 
the territory ceded to the United States. 

This volume is the first attempt to write the history of New 
Mexico with an approach to completeness: It is in general cor- 
rect, being drawn from the best accessible authorities, and 
where authorities differ the author exercises a very judicious 
discrimination in selecting the best supported and most prob- 
able statements. 


Mr. Lodge’s Modern Europe* is a work which fills a gap long 
vacant, and fills it in an highly satisfactory manner. The book 
of course can be no more than a summary, but it is a summary 
of conspicuous lucidity and proportion. The style is clear, 
pointed, and unpretentious. Tested for names, dates, and events, 
on every important point in this eventful era it is not found dis- 
appointing and will become a valuable book for college studies 
or for private reading. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The proper and equitable adjustment of society, so that each 
class and every individual may have their and his just due, is a 
problem accompanied by immense difficulties, and, under the 
present conditions of civilised communities, seems almost impos- 
sible to solve. Even in its theoretical analysis, we meet with 
many contradictions and encounter many incompatible factors 

* A History of Modern Europe from the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks to 


the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By R1CHARD LopcE, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose 
College, Oxford. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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that must in some way be reconciled or eliminated- before a satis- 
factory result can be attained. While many able men are de- 
voting their time and thought to this task, and are perhaps 
beginning to throw some light upon the causes and upon the 
possible remedy of the enormous inequality in the distribution 
of the wealth of this world, the great interest universally felt 
in this subject presents a strong temptation to others, whose 
duties and occupations lie in a different direction, to employ 
their leisure moments in the discussion of topics to which they 
can have given but a very cursory examination. Such discus- 
sions must necessarily be extremely superficial, and though they 
may give a fair summary of the arguments and theories of others, 
add nothing to the permanent literature of the subject, nor tend 
in the least to hasten the solution of the problem. 

A book of such a character we have in Social Studies.* This 
publication consists of a number of essays written at various 
times between 1876 and 1885. They have no other connection 
with each other than a general bearing upon the amelioration 
of the condition of the laboring classes. Owing to the lapse of 
time and their being intended for different audiences, there are 
some inconsistencies, arising probably from change of views 
and of surrounding circumstances, and there are also repeti- 
tions of the same arguments and of the same facts. As an 
example of inconsistency, we find in the first and longest essay, 
read before the United States Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, September 18, 1883, that the writer proposes cer- 
tain acts of legislation for relieving the disabilities under which 
the laboring classes are at a disadvantage in the race for wealth, 
or at least for comfort. Government interference seems, at that 
time, to have been deliberately accepted as a sufficient, or at 
least the only available, remedy for the difficulty. The writer 
recognises “the danger in every increase of functions by the 
State,” but sees also “ the danger that lies in the avoidance of 
such increase of function: an even greater danger.” In a later 
essay, read before the Free Religious Association at Parker 
Memorial Hall, Boston, May 29, 1885, the author quotes from 
Renan: “The political problem is, in our time, inseparable 
from the social problem ; and the social problem is a religious 
one.” In what way the social problem is a religious one is very 


* Soctal Studies. By R. HEBER NEWTON, Rector of All Souls’ Church, New 
York. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1887. 
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explicitly declared : “This action of religion is to be seen now 
wherever honest and earnest effort is being made to lift the life 
of the brute-man into the life of the spirit-man; to rank the 
forces of the flesh by the forces of the soul; to bring economics 
under the authority of ethics ; to reveal, above the natural laws 
ruling in the market, the spiritual laws of the Mount;.. . to 
end the irresponsible tyrannies of the reign of Supply and De- 
mand in the sovereignty of conscience. The inspiration to this 
transformation of society is the mission of Religion.” Even 
within the limits of the same essay the assertions of the writer 
are not always consistent. Thus, in the paper on “The Reli- 
gious Aspects of Socialism,” he says of Curist: “ Prince of ide- 
alists as He was, He taught the principles of the unworldly, the 
unselfish life in common, and exemplified their practice, never 
pausing to care about their applicability to the average man, in 
the existing state of social development. He felt that it was 
for him to embody the human ideal, and leave it to slowly work 
its way down into actual affairs through the ages. The folly of 
precipitating an ideal into a law, of translating ethical principles 
into an economic scheme, was not His m/zstake, but that of His 
followers.” Yet, on the very next page, we read: “ A brother- 
hood of the All-Father, knowing no want in the community, 
wherein the rich shared their wealth with the poor, — this was 
the secret ‘good news,’ which below the surface shot electric 
thrills throughout a suffering world.” 

The true solution of the social problem is to be found in the 
Christian religion, not in nicely adjusted civil laws. It is a 
moral question, not one simply of profit and loss. Laws never 
can insure or even regulate morality. Dr. Newton seems at 
times to acknowledge this truth, though seriously formulating 
what he thinks might be efficacious laws on this subject. “ Un- 
ripe revolutions always fail. No power on earth can make an 
industrial system work ahead of its time. Men must be edu- 
cated for all higher institutions.” Again, after enumerating 
the Jewish laws which the author considers to be of a commu- 
nistic character and to have been established after various in- 
tervals, he says: “One and all, these revolutions came to 
naught, or but reached to partial reforms, and so they failed.” 
Even in stronger terms he declares: “If such a change were to 
be made to-day, by any power under heaven, it would, in the 
present state of our workingmen, simply bring industry to a 
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standstill, and introduce worse evils than those now endured.” 
The change here meant is, “that either directly in great codp- 
erative organisations, or indirectly in the person of the State, 
labor shall have a share in the control of these monster forces,” 
t.e. Capital and Mechanism, as means of production. 

Dr. Newton has evidently been an omnivorous reader of the 
current literature on socialism. He has been perfectly impar- 
tial, and whenever, on either side of the question, any thought 
or argument or fact has struck him as having force and signifi- 
cance, he has reproduced it in his papers without stopping to 
consider whether what he may say at one time agrees with or 
can be reconciled to what he asserts at another time. He has 
in his natural disposition a dash of enthusiasm which causes 
him to be easily carried away by any startling theory of the 
day, while at the same time he can see no way for its safe prac- 
tical application. He confesses that his view of a social millen- 
nium is purely “ideal,” and, if realised at all, can be brought 
about only by means of a very slow and general advance in 
morality and intelligence, and, after all, when socialism, accord- 
ing to the author, received its best development among the 
Jews, it was a complete bar to progress, and rendered the men 
“contented and stupid, virtuous and uninteresting.” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Mr. Ely, in The Labor Movement in America,* writes of codp- 
eration, competition, etc., only as incidental to the history of 
the labor movement. Whoever attempts to reduce the rela- 
tions between employers and employed to a code of regulations 
attempts what is impracticable, and whoever leans upon the 
opinions of professional labor-reformers and their calculations 
will be disappointed. Mr. Ely quotes the “testimony” and 
opinions of such men as authority, whereas they are, for the 
most part, merely specious, often fallacious, arguments, wv7de 
page 150, where an estimate of the cost of cigarmakers’ strikes 
evidently does not include the wages lost ; but the advice given 
in his preface to workingmen is for the most part sound and 
good. 

Association of workmen is everywhere desirable when the 


* The Labor Movement in America. By RICHARD T. Ety, Ph.D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
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object of association includes whatever may assist in protecting 
and elevating them, and excludes all methods of damaging oth- 
ers ; but it isa great mistake to combine by boycotts and strikes 
to intimidate all who are not affiliated with an association. The 
example of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is one 
full of instruction. Beginning with strikes which proved emi- 
nently disastrous to the members, as well as injurious to the 
public, that association, now pursuing a quiet but effective 
course, has secured the respect of all employing companies and 
achieved wonders for the benefit of the engineers. Even by its 
name it gives a good example; for its members do not claim 
such romantic titles as “Knights” or “Sovereigns,” but are 
content to be “ Brothers.” 

In so far as Mr. Ely’s book is historical, it is peculiarly valu- 
able ; for it sketches the rise and progress of labor organisation 
in America in such manner as to present to the reader’s mind 
a clear view of what has been but too little understood by the 
general public. 

The author, by a preliminary chapter, might well have treated 
of the Old World guilds, showing how the first idea of self- 
government came from the organisation of trades and traders, 
as a protection against the oppression and robbery of nobles 
and barons; how such guilds came to rule towns and cities, 
even London itself; how they encouraged craftsmen in their 
calling, aided them in poverty or distress, and cared for their 
widows and orphans, and especially how they combined the 
promotion of their worldly interests with the promotion of 
charity and the observance of religious duties. 

We can see many things to criticise in the views expressed 
by Mr. Ely; but we appreciate and commend the industry and 
impartiality which he has brought to the study of the question. 
The book is pleasant to read, meaty in matter, and sympathetic 
in treatment. Workingmen will find in it good advice and wise 
warning. Employers may learn from it their own mistakes and 
shortcomings. Neither should accept it withouti reserve, but 
both may benefit by its perusal. 
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THEOLOGY. 


To understand aright the word of Gop it is necessary to 
study it as a whole, and to examine carefully the connection 
and sequence of its several parts. What is true of the entire 
Scripture, as a revelation from Gop, is even more emphatically 
true of its great fundamental doctrine, the redemption and res- 
toration of mankind through the agency of the long-foretold 
Messiah. 

The revelation of the advent of such a Redeemer consists, not 
in a simple prediction given once for all in its full details and 
results, but embraces numerous promises and covenants pro- 
mulgated at varying and frequently long intervals of time. Nor 
were these isolated and disconnected except so far as they re- 
lated to the same genera] subject, but were intimately dependent 
on each other, forming a continuous growth and development 
extending over thousands of years, forming one organic whole, 
and tending steadily to elevate the human race not only in civil- 
isation and intelligence, but also in practical morality and in 
the just conception of the character and government of a Su- 
preme Spiritual Being. The importance of a correct under- 
standing of the nature of purpose of this promised restoration 
has led many theologians to make it the special subject of in- 
vestigation. The progress attained in the critical study and 
analysis of the Scriptures, and especially of the Old Testament 
prophecies, renders necessary a revision and adaptation of pre- 
vious works to the present state of Biblical knowledge. 

Such a revision has been undertaken by Professor Briggs in 
his Messianic Prophecy.* The subject is treated in a reverent 
spirit of Christian Faith ; while at the same time the results of 
modern criticism are adopted and utilised, so far as they com- 
mend themselves to sound common sense, and are really based 
upon linguistic analysis and historical and archzological inves- 
tigations and discoveries, and do not proceed from unauthorised 
conjecture and preconceived theories. 

Professor Briggs treats his subject from a historical point 


* Messianic Prophecy, the Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption through 
the Messiah. A critical study of the Messianic passages of the Old Testament in 
the order of their development. By CHARLES AuGusrus Bricas, D. D., Professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1886, 
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of view, regarding the gradual development of the idea of re- 
demption as its most essential characteristic. ‘“ The Messianic 
prophecy of the Old Testament advances through the centuries 
of redemption, from the simplest germs to the most complex 
conceptions.” It is “an organic system advancing on the orig- 
inal lines, and expanding into new and more comprehensive 
phases.” ‘And yet there is a unity in the midst of the great 
variety of representations, and a harmony in the manifold devel- 
opment of the theme, so that the whole constitutes an organism 
of redemption, the Messianic idea given by Divine revelation to 
guide the people of Gop in their advance toward the goal of 
history.” 

The author makes a very clear distinction between Divine 
prophecy and mere human prediction. He admits that there 
are productions of genius and religious teachings of a high 
order among those who have never known the Gop of the 
Hebrews or the Christian Messiah, and that these “ may be ex- 
plained sufficiently by the ordinary operations of Divine Provi- 
dence upon the souls of men without extraordinary Divine in- 
fluence,” but claims that Hebrew prophecy cannot be accounted 
for in that way. “A careful discrimination of the elements 
found in the prophecy of all other religions and in the Hebrew 
religion, and the comparison of the results, brings the vastly 
higher and grander features of Hebrew prophecy to scientific 
statement and invincible position.” 

The errors and illogical conclusions of Kuenen and others of 
the same school are dealt with in a very clear and satisfactory 
manner. The author shows that it is not Hebrew prophecy 
which such writers really attack, but only the scholastic theory 
of prophecy. This theory, “which was especially Montanistic, 
failed to distinguish between the form and the substance of 
prophecy. It sought above all verbal accuracy and circumstan- 
tial and detailed fulfilment. It sought by strained interpreta- 
tions to identify prophecy and history. The efforts to show the 
literal fulfilment of the predictions of Daniel in the history of 
Israel from the exile to the Advent, in its dreadful inconsisten- 
cies of interpretation, have so disgraced the science of Biblical 
interpretation that it is a marvel that the book has survived 
such cruel manipulation. The vain efforts to find Christian 
history depicted in the Apocalypse of S. John has so damaged 
the book that we are not surprised that even Christian scholars 
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should have abstained from its study as unprofitable. Predic- 
tive prophecy has been made a burden to apologetics by the 
abuse that has been made of it by self-constituted defenders of 
the faith and presumptuous champions of orthodoxy. It is 
necessary that evangelical critics rescue predictive prophecy 
from the hands of those who have made such sad mistakes.” 

In distinguishing the form from the substance of prophecy 
the author draws attention to the acknowledged facts: that the 
language of prophecy is to a very great extent highly figurative ; 
that the numbers are without doubt frequently, and perhaps al- 
ways symbolic, and that entire prophecies are sometimes veiled 
under the form of parable or allegory, in which a literal inter- 
pretation would be preposterous. The question then arises, in 
respect to those prophecies which do not on their very face 
bear the impress of parable or allegory, How much was intended 
to be predictive, and how much is to be regarded as merely the 
framework and setting; how much was intended to instruct 
and guide and comfort the people of Gop amid future trials and 
tribulations, and how much we are to consider as added merely 
to present before the eye a complete and vivid picture of the 
future days of vengeance, or of deliverance and triumph that 
Gop was preparing for His people? In discussing this point 
Professor Briggs adopts the general statement of Tholuck: 
“Tt is not prediction of the accidental, but of that which is 
of religious necessity, which is the essential thing in Hebrew 
prophecy.” 

It is not always possible to distinguish the accidental from 
the essential until the prophecy be fulfilled; but the religious 
instruction and guidance are plain from its very first utterance, 
and it is the certainty of Divine providence and direction which 
it is the intent and object of prophecy to inculcate, and not the 
mere imparting of a knowledge of future events. This separa- 
tion of the accidental from the essential does not in the least 
derogate from the fulness and the authority of Divine inspira- 
tion. ‘“ Hebrew predictive prophecy, while it arises in accord- 
ance with the psychological condition of the human soul, so 
transcends its normal powers that . .. we are forced to the 
conviction that the one master of the Hebrew prophets was 
the Spirit of Gop; and that the organic system of prophecy is 
a product of the mind and will of Gop.” 

Professor Briggs occupies a middle ground between rational- 
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ism and the old New England theology. While admitting that 
prophecy in great measure receives its coloring and form from 
the individual character of the prophet and the circumstances 
of his times, its full and plenary inspiration and its direct origin 
from Gop is maintained. The doctrine of human redemption is 
made to depend on the “ incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, 
ascension, and second advent of Gop’s only begotten and well- 
beloved Son, very Gop of very Gop, the Light and Life and 
Saviour of the world;” while at the same time the professor 
advocates the growth and development of the idea of a Re- 
deemer and an atonement until it culminates in a suffering and 
a triumphant Messiah. 

A similar middle ground is occupied in dealing with the re- 
sults of modern Biblical criticism. For example, the divided 
authorship of /sazah is accepted ; but in regard to authority and 
inspiration the latter part is considered fully equal to the former. 
Of the book of Daniel the professor says: “ If we deny the tra- 
ditional theory that Daniel was the author of the book which 
bears his name as the hero of its pages, it is not necessary to 
deny the historicity of its miracles and predictions. We have 
simply to inquire whether the book is sufficiently credible to 
assure us of their truth. The internal character of the book is 
such as to prove its Divine inspiration. There is nothing in 
the book save the supernatural element that makes it objection- 
able to any one. . . . We hold, therefore, that the predictions 
were delivered by the Daniel of the exile, but that they were 
written down in their present form by a Maccabean editor, and 
we should not be surprised to find traces of his editorial work 
in the historical setting and in the coloring of the predictions.” 

Dr. Briggs has treated his subject in a very scholarly and logi- 
cal manner, presenting to the public the fruits of much reading 
and careful research. The book is worthy the attention of every 
student of Messianic prophecy. The general outline of the 
professor’s scheme, based upon historical development, will no 
doubt meet acceptance from many who cannot acquiesce in all 
his admissions as to the result of recent Biblical criticisms. 


Between the faithful parish clergyman and those who have 
been committed to his charge, to whom he daily ministers, and 
in whose spiritual welfare he shows a watchful interest, there 


naturally springs up a strong feeling of attachment. When the 
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tie thus existing has by providential circumstances been sun- 
dered it is a natural wish to possess some memorial of the 
previous relation which they sustained towards each other. 
Such a memorial we have in a volume of sermons * printed by 
the Rev. Dr. McKim, “in obedience to the wishes of his late 
parishioners of Holy Trinity Church (Harlem), New York. 
These sermons are selected from those addressed to his previous 
congregation. They are plain, simple, and direct, showing evi- 
dences of much culture and general reading, and written in an 
interesting style. They are animated with an earnest desire to 
guide his people in the way of a consistent Christian life, which 
must be characterised by continual progress. He “ emphasises 
the nature of salvation as a process, a development, a growth, 
and not an isolated event or a momentary experience.” 


The more deeply and thoroughly the phenomena of the mind 
and consciousness are examined, the more defective and incon- 
sistent are found the various arguments and conclusions of 
those who would eliminate from the problem of the world’s 
origin and continued existence, the active will and the superin- 
tending care of a personal God. Such theorists invariably omit 
from their data one whole class of facts, which is perhaps even 
more essential to a right conclusion than all the multitudinous 
details of nature, and of human life and history, which are mar- 
shalled in such lavish profusion. Man is not only an intellectual 
reasoning animal, but also a creature of feeling, and in the great 
majority of mankind, perhaps in all, with very few exceptions, 
feeling exercises a far greater power and influence than the 
reason. Human knowledge begins with self -consciousness. 
Self-consciousness is based upon feeling. Man first feels, then 
reasons. Yet not merely the materialist and he who acknowl- 
edges only an impersonal First Cause, but aiso many who 
believe in a personal God base their whole argument as to the 
origin and value of religious belief upon the conclusions of the 
reason, drawn from data entirely external to the individual man, 
the material phenomena of life and growth, and only the ex- 
ternal history of races and tribes considered as political and 
religious beings. They ignore the feelings, or even treat them 
as so many hindrances to ascertaining the truth, as the source 


* Bread in the Desert, and other Sermons. By RANDOLPH H. McK, D. D., 
Rector of Trinity Church, New Orleans. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1887. 
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of prejudice and obstinate adherence to error. The emotions 
are, nevertheless, a part of human nature. Their origin, and 
the useful purfose which they serve, need to be examined ; for, 
if not useful, the principle of evolution would long since have 
weeded out every trace of them from the human race. Ii use- 
ful there must be some truth in action or thought to which they 
contribute important assistance. It is notorious that the feel- 
ings are largely concerned in religion and should be taken into 
account in the discussion of this topic. Six lectures on J/an's 
Knowledge of Man and of God,* delivered before the University 
of Dublin, have been written by Canon Smith with a view to 
supply this defect. 

The author takes the ground that “feelings stand in more 
direct relation to our surroundings than thought. And it is 
only by taking account of the information which feelings convey 
that thought can give its verdict.” “Feeling and conscience 
are proper helps to the intellect in apprehending religious truth, 
But when we compare religious truths with earthly, the convic- 
tion is forced upon us that feeling and conscience are more than 
mere helps to logic in finding truth. They are themselves 
organs for the discovery of truth.” 

The author very cleverly turns upon the evolutionist his own 
argument and conclusions : “‘ There are no people who are more 
confident than evolutionists that a trim argument is capable of 
wiping out from the nature of a man or of a race the religious 
thoughts and feelings which have been confirmed by the expe- 
rience of ages. And this though the very faculties of reason 
by which this destructive feat is performed have to the evolution- 
ist no other sanction and foundation than that actual existence 
in the present development of man, of which in the case of re- 
ligion he makes so little account.” 

The doctrine of evolution as it applies to human intelligence 
and thought is based upon the gradual development and accumu- 
lation of ideas which, if they become permanently accepted by 
the human race, are the exponents of necessary and useful 
truths. ‘“ Now among the mental processes which the count- 
less generations of mankind in the past have acquired, practised, 


* Man's Knowledge of Man and of God. Six discourses delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Dublin at the Donellan Lecture, 1884-5. By RICHARD TRAVERS SMITH, 
D. D., Vicar of S. Bartholomew’s and Canon of S. Patrick’s, Dublin. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
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and bequeathed, religion holds a place, and it seems impossible 
to deny that religion has always included belief in the supernat- 
ural. . . . If evolution be true, and the whole human race be, 
as it teaches us, bound together by a chain that cannot be 
broken, what powers or faculties can one individual have thus to 
reject an acquisition of the whole race? The implicit obedience 
to nature which the doctrines of evolution impose upon every 
individual binds him to obey Nature, even when she presses on 
him a belief in the supernatural, as a necessary condition of his 
place in the system of nature.” 


Religion and Theology are at the present day directing the 
attention especially to the contemplation of the life of Curist 
and to a critical examination of His sayings and actions, and of 
the writings in which they are recorded. The effect of such 
teaching upon the religious world seems to have stirred up ra- 
tionalistic writers to set forth a plausible account of the won- 
derful wisdom and power of Jesus that shall strip them of all 
supernatural attributes and at the same time not shock the 
devotional spirit of the Christian community. Such appears 
to be the purpose of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M. A., Incumbent 
of S. James's, Marylebone, in the series of volumes which he is 
putting forth under the title of Curist and Christianity.* 

We have already noticed the first of these volumes. The 
second one of the series is marked by the same crudities and 
inconsistencies which we noted in the previous volume, while 
the rationalistic tendencies are even still more marked. Thus, 
on the subject of miracles, he is careful to enumerate all the 
atheistic and deistic solutions of the universal belief in them, 
exhibited by the immediate disciples of the Lorp, such as im- 
posture, natural events mistaken for supernatural, occult power 
theory, and natural explanation. In the miracle of the water 
made wine, the author suggests that Jesus and His disciples 
had secretly brought the wine. Leaving out of view the au- 
thor’s carelessness in asserting that, by omitting the two words 
in verse 7, “with water,” there would be no allusion to the sub- 
stance with which the water-jars were filled; if the Saviour 
and His disciples brought the wine, they would have to carry 


* Curist and Christianity. The Picture of Jesus (the Master). By the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis, M.A, Incumbent of S. James’s, Marylebone. New York: T. Y. 


Crowell & Co. 1886. 
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each twelve gallons to “fill them up to the brim.” It passes 
the limits of credulity to think that one hundred and thirty-five 
gallons could be secretly introduced into the house filled with 
guests. Of the greatest of miracles, the resurrection of JEsus, 
the author asks, “ Why may He not have reappeared in accord- 
ance with some occult law of nature as a Son of Man, even as 
others are said, on evidence at least as strong, to have reap- 
peared.” These are but specimens of the author's attempts to 
“avotd speculation and to steer as clear as possible of dogmatic 


Theology.” 


Many of the questions most earnestly discussed at the pres- 
ent day, as regards the bearing of psychology and natural science 
upon religious belief, are but the renewal of conflicts long since 
maintained by men of commanding intellect in the Church. In 
these disputations, much learning and great subtilty of argument 
were exhibited on either side. The result, at the time, in many 
instances appeared to be indecisive, as a drawn battle, each party 
being only the more firmly convinced of the correctness of its 
own views. Time, however, showed that the common sense 
of mankind awarded the victory to the Christian champions. 
Heathen philosophy disappeared. Christian philosophy wholly 
supplanted it in all the civilised states of Europe. 

Questions settled a thousand years ago in accordance with 
the physical and psychological science of those days are now 
reopened on the score of the great advance recently made in 
both those departments of knowledge. It is therefore not only 
an interesting pursuit, but one of great service to religion, to re- 
examine those old arguments, to see wherein their strength lay 
and learn whether the multitudinous details of modern science 
and the many recent inventions and discoveries really affect 
the principles upon which those ancient contests were ulti- 
mately decided. 

Our attention has been turned to one of these early cham- 
pions of Divine truth, S. Austin,* in the Hulsean Lectures for 
1885. His place in the history of Christian thought is exhibited 
by a rapid outline of the development of his spiritual and intel- 
lectual character derived from his Christian teaching contained 

* S. Austin and His Place in the History of Christian Thought. By W.CUNNING- 


HAM, B. D., Chaplain and Birkbeck Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge University Press Warehouse. 1886. 
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in numerous writings. The lecturer, in his Introduction, notes 
three characteristics that distinguish S. Austin: first, his great 
respect for true physical science and his considerable attain- 
ments in that direction, and his contempt for mere pretenders, 
whether Christian or heathen ; secondly, his subtile discussion 
of many deep metaphysical problems in both nature and reli- 
gion ; and, thirdly, his careful discussion of numerous practical 
points of theology and Church discipline. 

The first of the Hulsean Lectures discusses the way in which 
S. Austin looked at 7ruth and the Possibility of attaining it. 
In the search for this truth he was largely influenced by the 
Platonic philosophy, but he “ points out that there are kinds of 
knowledge to which the objections that the Academics urged 
against the validity of the evidence of our senses do not apply.” 
He based the foundation of all certain truth upon the conscious- 
ness of self-existence, thus anticipating, by more than a thou- 
sand years, the famous dictum of Descartes, Cogito ergo sum. 

The second lecture gives a brief summary of S. Austin’s argu- 
ments on ¢he Origin of Evil and the Punishment of Sin. “S. 
Austin maintains the old Platonic doctrine that evil is not an 
absolute, positive factor in the universe, but that it is only the 
privation of good; there is no existence apart from the good, — 
the most corrupted nature has good in it, or it could not be.” 
Punishment is the assertion of the moral order, which crime has 
disturbed. 

In the third lecture, on Human Freedom and the Divine Will, 
the difference between the views of S. Austin and of Calvin is 
fully exhibited ; the former basing his whole system on the fore- 
knowledge of Gop, the latter on Gop's absolute sovereignty and 
irresponsible will. Even foreknowledge is such only from a 
human point of view. With Gop is no time; all things are 
present at once. Human responsibility is maintained on the 
ground that actions are not predetermined by Gop. He is only 
an ever-present witness and judge. 

The fourth lecture is on the Kingdom of God and the Means 
of Grace. In the time of S. Austin, the Church was not only 
distracted by false teaching, but also rent by the extensive Do- 
natist schism. The study of the method in which the great 
Bishop of Hippo dealt with these troubles would furnish many 
useful hints to those who, at the present day, have at heart the 
reunion of Christendom. 
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The chief means of grace are the two great sacraments. In 
Baptism there is the remission of all sin ; for not one, be it ever 
so small, remains unremitted. But as it is one thing to be free 
from fever, and another to grow strong again from the infirmity 
which the fever produced, so the first care is to remove the 
cause of infirmity, and that is wrought by the forgiving of all 
sins ; but the second care is to heal the infirmity itself, and this 
takes place gradually by making progress in the renewal of the 
image. 

Appended to the Lectures are several valuable discussions 
of S. Austin’s views of controverted topics of the day; such 
as the authority and interpretation of the Scripture, and the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist. S. Austin held the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, but we find in his writings nothing of Transubstan- 
tiation. ‘“ That attempt at explaining the manner of Curist’s 
presence was due to a philosophical doctrine which had not 
been formulated in his day.” Dr. Waterland having claimed 
S. Austin as an upholder of a purely spiritual presence in the 
Eucharist, the lecturer reprints at the end of the volume a 
contemporaneous reply, containing a full and careful examina- 
tion of S. Austin’s opinions on that topic. 


It is a saying that has gained currency in the popular reli- 
gious thought of the day, that it matters little what a man be- 
lieves provided his heart and his actions are right. It is as- 
sumed to be a matter of daily observation that a man’s life is 
not necessarily affected by his belief. We hear it frequently 
said that a man’s actions may be better than his creed. All 
these ideas and sayings are based upon false assumptions. If 
for “creed” we substitute “ professions,” they may be at least 
partially correct, but there is a great difference between a real 
belief and the profession of any set of theological views. What 
a man truly accepts as a Divine revelation cannot but affect his 
whole character. To set this fact plainly before the minds of 
Christians is the object of a recent volume of sermons entitled, 
Creed and Character.* 


The Kingdom of Curist is the manifestation of Curist’s sole will ; 
and it must embody these two forms. It is a display on earth of a 
certain body of motives and intentions peculiar to CHRIST, coordi- 


* Creed and Character. Sermons by the Rev. H. S. HOLLAND, M. A., Canon 
of S. Paul’s. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1887. 
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nated into a certain characteristic combination peculiar to Curist. 
Where do we find the first of these two forms? In the creed of the 
Church. Where the second? In the ethical ideal of the Church ; in 
the Christian character. . . . And yet the absurd and ignorant com- 
monplace, that Christianity is a separate matter from its dogmatic 
belief, persuades men to accept a false division, which attempts to 
break up the undivided unity of the man, to sever the inseverable. 

In carrying out his design the author arranges his sermons 
under the separate heads of “ Apostolic Witness,” “ Church 
in the Gospels,” ‘“‘ Conversion,” “ Newness of Life,” and the 
“Christian Life here on Earth.” Of these sermons we would 
draw special attention to those included under the heading of 
the “ Church in the Gospels.” The subject is treated in an en- 
tirely new and interesting manner. The author goes down to 
the root idea of the Church, that it is the body of Curist, that 
in the spiritual life it is strictly analogous to the fleshly human 
body, and has functions entirely similar. 

It is not the Church, but the crowd, that restrains and narrows 
Gop’s work of mercy. . . . CHRIST might have walked up and down 
that crowd forever, and still the blessed secret of redemption would 
have been held back and forced into silence, unsuspected, unasked, 
imprisoned. . . . How can this love of Gop get abroad? How can 
it find its opportunity? . . . Those crowds, so dull and unsteady, can- 
not admit, for they cannot recognise the light. They must be given 
an eye to see with. . . . Therefore Curist prepares His Church to 
become the eye of the body. He raises into sensitive light an organ 
through which He may act upon the whole. If but a knot of men 
could be sifted out, disciplined, lifted, purged, they might be the organ 
of distribution, by which the gifts hidden from the mass might yet 
reach and penetrate the mass. This is the meaning — the purpose of 
the Church. 

The entire volume breathes an earnest Christian spirit, de- 
siring to set clearly before men the living and life-giving force 
of the Gospel. 


The condition of men after death, and especially the fate and 
opportunities of those who have failed either through ignorance 
or careless indifference to avail themselves of the Christian re- 
demption, are questions which have recently occupied the 
thoughts, not only of the theologians but of the whole religious 
world. Much has been written on this subject in an argumen- 
tative manner, suitable to those accustomed to continuous and 
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close reasoning. It has, however, so important a bearing upon 
practical Christian duties and consolations that there is need of 
plain and simple instruction and illustration that can reach the 
hearts and conscience of the unlearned and the uncultivated. 
Charles Kingsley,* in brief discourses addressed to a village 
congregation, has attempted to supply this need. Since his 
death his widow has published a small volume consisting of a 
few of these discourses, together with extracts bearing upon 
this same topic, from letters addressed to various persons who 
had written to him for guidance. 

The merits of Charles Kingsley as a writer, both of fiction 
and of popular religious and moral discourses and lectures to 
illiterate as well as cultivated audiences, are too well known to 
need any commendation on our part. From Life to Death is 
marked throughout by his usual characteristics of clear state- 
ment, an interesting style, and an earnest desire to comfort the 
troubled and afflicted, and tu raise up the fallen and the de- 
graded to a higher moral and social level. To do this he does 
not hesitate at times to cut loose from the bondage of the ac- 
customed modes of thought, and tread upon the slippery ground 
that lies between a manly yet humble faith and the pitfalls of 
rationalism. At times, also, that same independence of the 
trammels of traditionary thought leads him back from Protestant 
error to Catholic truth. 

Thus in the sermon on the Commemoration of the Blessed 
Dead, he says : — 

And above all in Holy Communion — shall we not recollect them 
there? And give thanks for them there at that Holy Table, at which 
the Church Triumphant and the Church Militant meet in the Com- 
munion of Saints? Where Curist is they are, and therefore if CHRIST 
be there may not they be there likewise? May they not be near us 
though unseen, like us claiming their share in the eternal sacrifice — 
like us partaking of that spiritual body and blood, which is as much 
the life of saints in heaven as it is of penitent sinners upon earth? 
May it not be so? It is a mystery into which we will not look too 
far. But this at least is certain, that they are with Him where He is. 


On the question of eternal torment, Kingsley endeavors to 
hold a middle course, which, although it is difficult to distinguish 
it from the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, he claims is entirely 


* From Death to Life. Fragments of Teaching to a Village Congregation, with 
Letters on the Life after Death. By CHARLES KincsLey, Rector of Eversley. 
Edited by his wife. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 1887. 
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free from corrupt medizval theories. This claim is based upon 
his rejection of the practice of prayer for the dead, and the be- 
lief “ that their time of punishment can be shortened by others 
offering masses and saying prayers for them, and so Gop’s just 
judgment can be escaped by unjust favor.” But if prayers for 
others are a duty in this life surely it would be equally a duty 
and equally effective when offered for the departed, if they are 
in a state in which spiritual progress is possible. In fact, the 
only part of the doctrine of Purgatory which Kingsley absolutely 
repudiates is the eternal torment of the reprobate, and that is a 
Calvinistic as well as Romish doctrine. 

To believe that Gop should determine to endless torments one 
whom He could reform, is an insult to His love and justice, which I 
will die rather than utter. And it is an equal insult to His wisdom to 
say that He is too — (what words shall I use without blasphemy ?) — 
to be unable to reform, convince, persuade, and soften the worst and 
stupidest heart. 


In the history of this doctrine Kingsley points attention to 
the fact that it does not appear in the Apostles’ or Nicene creed, 
and that in the Athanasian creed “everlasting fire” cannot 
mean endless torture because the same creed says there is “ but 
one Eternal.” Furthermore, the deliberate expunging of the 
42 Article, which affirmed endless punishment, is really an 
authoritative declaration on the part of the Church of England 
that this is an open opinion. The historical argument of Kings- 
ley has considerable force, but that based on the use of Greek 
words in the New Testament is not so conclusive. His criti- 
cism of aidy is just. Both in classic Greek and in the New 
Testament it is used of various periods of time, frequently for 
this present life ; but he is quite astray in the interpretation of 
Bacaviopos. It never means “touch stone,” though it is derived 
from Bdcavos which has that meaning. The word signifies 
“torture,” and what kind of torture Aristophanes teaches us. 
“Take this slave and torture him (Sacanée), and if ever you 
catch me doing wrong lead me away to death. -Zacus. And 
how am I to torture him? Xanthias. In every way. Bind him 
on a ladder, suspend him, flog him with a porcupine, flay him, 
wrench him on the wheel, pour vinegar into his nostrils, apply 
hot bricks.” Thucydides, Demosthenes, and others use the 
same word for examination by torture when the purpose is not 
to elicit truth but to compel the prisoner to inculpate himself 
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or others. The same word is also constantly used in the New 
Testament of the bodily tortures which those endured who were 
possessed of devils. 

Kingsley protests strongly against the Calvinistic perversion 
of the doctrines of Grace. Writing to a lady lamenting the 
death of three daughters before they had been consciously con- 
verted, and therefore according to the popular religion “ unre- 
generate,” he exclaims : — 

Inhuman — because, instead of assuming their goodness as a proof 
that they are regenerate, it assumes from a private system of these 
false teachers that they are not regenerate — and immoral, also, because, 
in order to suit that system, it dares to say that goodness is not good- 
ness, sapping thereby the very sense of right and wrong in the human 
heart, and leaving no standard of virtue at all. 

And remember this, niadam, that though this may be the teaching 
of the popular religious world, yet it is not the teaching of Gop's 
Church. Gop’s Church tells you that your daughters are regenerate 
in baptism, partakers of Gop’s Holy Spirit, members of Curist, chil- 
dren of Gop, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. Believe that 
—the doctrine of apostles, of prophets, of saints and martyrs, of the 
Church of England, and leave the other doctrine, with its inhuman 
contradiction and doubts, to those who, having subscribed to our 
liturgy and articles, deny from the pulpit the very doctrines which 
they have sworn that they believe. 


The reaction against Calvinism, which is a marked feature of 
the religious thought of the present day and the consequent 
tendency to revive the errors of Pelagianism, has drawn atten- 
tion to the great opponent of that heresy, and led to a more 
general study of his writings, which exerted so wonderful an 
influence not only upon his own generation but for more than 
a thousand years after. 

Not long since, the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, began a re- 
publication of the works of that great Doctor in an English 
version, and since then both English and American authors 
have sought, in lectures and reviews, to give a summary and 
explanation of his teaching. The Rev. Mr. Spalding has lately 
sent to the press an Essay * on 7he Teaching and Influence of 
S. Augustine. In this Essay the author gives a brief account 
of the life of the great Bishop and also a synopsis of his numer- 


* The Teaching and Influence of S. Augustine. An Essay with particular refer- 
ence to recent misapprehensions. By JAMES FIELD SPALDING, Rector of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. New York: James Pott & Co. 
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ous writings. When we mention that these embrace a refuta- 
tion of the Manichzan Philosophy, a consideration of the vari- 
ous questions arising out of the Donatist schism, a long and 
subtle controversy with the Pelagians, as well as treatises which 
directly unfold his own Christian Philosophy, we will at once 
perceive that an Essay attempting to summarise all these works 
within the limits of only 106 pages must be necessarily meagre 
and imperfect. The author, however, exhibits a just apprecia- 
tion of the power and influence of S. Augustine : — 


God raised up this man for a great work in the world ; and that 
work is not accomplished. 5S. Augustine is as much needed as ever ; 
and he will continue to be needed — both negatively against Mani- 
cheans and Donatists and Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians ; and posi- 
tively for the great teachings of grace in the One Name and the One 
Church. He is not in reality in contradiction with the more primitive 
East ; nor is he alien to the best spirit of the modern world. 


Infidelity has, within the last fifty years, entirely changed its 
ground of attack upon Christianity, and in so doing has virtu- 
ally confessed that it has been utterly defeated on its own 
chosen line of argument employed during the last century. The 
great majority of the opponents of Christianity, until recently, 
endeavored to prove that it was founded upon fraud and de- 
signed to uphold the personal interests of a class of priests. 
“At the present day there is scarcely an unbeliever of note, 
either in this country or abroad, who will venture to maintain 
that the founders of Christianity were impostors. On the con- 
trary, they now, for the most part, affirm that they were honest 
but deluded fanatics, who were the prey of a number of strange 
hallucinations ; or else that Christianity has been gradually 
evolved by the ordinary forces which operate in the moral 
world. This change of front, therefore, on the part of unbelief, 
renders necessary a similar change on the part of those who 
undertake the defence of Christianity.” 

To meet this want, A Manual of Christian Evidences * has 
been set forth in the series of hand-books called The Theological 
Educator. The author examines these later theories, and shows 
how utterly inadequate they are to explain the admitted facts 
of Christianity. No fanatic ever has exhibited the character 
which Curist is universally confessed to have shown, nor estab- 


* A Manual of Christian Evidences. By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary 
of S. Paul’s Cathedral. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1887. 
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lished a religion which has exerted the like power to elevate 
man in the scale of morality and civilisation. Nor has Chris- 
tianity developed by a natural process in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of moral progress. Neither the ancestors nor 
the environment of Jesus Curist had been such as meet the 
demands of this theory. The author also discusses the evi- 
dential value of miracles and of the fulfilment of prophecy in a 
fresh and forcible manner, drawing attention especially to the 
allusions to miracles in those Epistles of S. Paul which even 
infidels admit to be genuine, and to have been written within 
twenty years after the death of Curisr. 


In the Official Year-Book of the Church of England * for 1887 
we have a full account, with statistics, of the work of the Es- 
tablished Church during the twelve months. Such a magnifi- 
cent review of labor and activity affords the best argument for 
the maintenance of the position hitherto held by this institu- 
tion. The historical records found in this volume include me- 
moirs of .all branches of the Church work, from the training of 
candidates for Holy Orders to the Church Defence movement, 
which latter is intended to counteract the clamor for disestab- 
lishment. There are two conspicuous associations existing in 
England with this avowed object. No one can turn over this 
volume without admiring the spectacle of so much wealth and 
zeal, devoted with increasing width of aim to the labor of 
helping, guiding, and supporting the national religious life. 
Foreign fields of activity are also described, and we have valu- 
able though brief reports from each member of the colonial and 
missionary episcopate, embodying an account, with statistics, of 
the extent, character, and population of the various fields of 
evangelisation occupied by the Church. In short, the volume 
contains all the material necessary for any one who desires to 
obtain an adequate idea of the condition of our mother Church 
across the sea. 

We have, moreover, following the official account of the 
Church of Scotland, that of our own Church as furnished by 
the Rev. W. Tatlock, D. D. Secretary of the House of Bishops, 
in accordance with the order passed by the general convention. 
The organisation and methods of our Church were fully de- 


* The Official Year-Book of the Church of England, 1887, 670 pp. London: So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
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scribed in previous issues of the Year-Book, and in this volume 
the statement is confined to its current history and work. The 
General Cénvention at Chicago, the Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
sions, and the Woman’s Auxiliary receive particular attention. 
This present time may be epochal in the Church of America. 
Memorable topics of discussion have come before it. The 
Alterations in the Prayer Book, the reaching forth after Catho- 
lic Union, the discussion as to the adequacy of the very name 
of the Church to express fully and clearly its scope and aim, 
indicate a time of quickened life, breadth, and earnestness. 
These impulses and aspirations cannot be better guided, deep- 
ened, or perhaps corrected than by a comparison of our own 
branch of the Church with the older body in England, and the 
basis of such a comparison can best be found in this Year-Book. 
We may add in conclusion that the report is an instructive 
commentary on Lord Selborne’s argument for the maintenance 
of the Establishment. 





GREEK CRITICISM. 


We see no reason to withdraw the criticisms made on 7Ja/ks 
with Socrates, in the April number. Most of them the author 
accepts as correct. 

We scarcely expected that our readers would take “ danguet” 
as intended to translate éopr7. In Greek antiquity the éopry was 
a day on which was held a sacrifice to some deity, followed 
by a banquet or other festivity. The word feast in English 
exactly represents this two-sided word, —a holiday, and a more 
or less bountiful meal. Thus in A. V.: “Let us keep the 
feast . . . with the unleavened bread,” etc. Herodotus, i. 31, 
describes those who had taken part in the feast to Hera as 
Oicavres kai ciwyybévres. Etwyxia is almost the teghnical word for 
this banquet, and we have @vewv ra érwixca (as in the opening of 
Plato’s Symposium, a passage highly illustrative of this point), 
and ciwyxeiv ra émwixea, both phrases of classical Greek. But 
this point scarcely needs illustration ; it is plain that the princi- 
pal event in a feast-day was a feast, even though it be eiwyiu 
Adywr, a “ feast of reason.” If doreias does not refer to the 
splendor and taste of such a banquet, would the translator of 
Talks with Socrates refer it to the weather of the twenty-four 
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hours, like Mickey Free’s “Elegant morning, your honor?” 
The scholiast explains the expression as rapoimia xpos Tov droXe- 
ropevovy THs Ovoias kai totepjravta, — “a proverb in reference to one 
late for a sacrifice.” Anciently part of the sacrificial victim 
was burnt, part distributed and eaten (Homer, fasssim). Nor 
were other concomitants of the banquet wanting. Agathon’s 
guests felt the day after the effects of wine drunk at the érwixa. 
For such a banquet one can be late without being a day late, 
or else one could never meet the congregation streaming from 
the church door after Sunday service without finding it to be 
Monday morning. 

But the most conclusive proof of the absurdity which may be 
found in translating the phrase “a day after the feast” is fur- 
nished by the author of Za/ks with Socrates himself. The pit- 
fall into which the author has fallen was moreover dug by an 
“infallible” man; yet it is areal pitfall. The author informs 
us that the occasions on which Gorgias lectured were actually 
called éoprat. Suchan éopr7 Socrates in the present dialogue 
was late for, yet no one will pretend to say that he was a 
day late for the “feast of reason,” as he must have been if 
xatomw éopris means “a day after,” etc. Translate, then, with- 
out more ado, with Jowett, the highest authority, though not 
infallible, — “ after a feast.” 

The mood of Acts may strike different people with a different 
impression. Perhaps it is more or less a matter of taste. To 
us it is “‘ almost certainly ” optative, and the present Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Oxford has so interpreted it. The author 
finds himself compelled to admit our objection to his render- 
ing of wdAa épwrd; but drops the subject with a Parthian bolt : 
yet scarcely Xanthippe would have hazarded the supposition that 
Socrates was az impatient man. Certainly desperate diseases 
require deperate remedies. It will be news to very many that 
$A» and BovAoua are exact equivalents in any authors, and 
equally new to find the scholarship which translated the A. V., 
accepted as the standard for Platonic scholarship to-day. Nor 
does it necessarily follow that because two words are united 
that they thenceforward express but one simple notion. The 
distinction between «adds and dyabos is in fact almost fundamen- 
tal, and needs no exposition here. Many might say, "AAx:Biddys 
6 xadds, but who would say, "AAKiBuddys 6 dyaBos ? 

With regard to the use of #yeioGa with an infinitive we con- 
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fess to having cited through inadvertence an irrelevant passage. 
Liddell and Scott deserve an apology from the author of the 
above reply ; there was no “ pitfall /” 
Me, me, adsum qui feci in me convertite ferrum. 

The passage which was intended to be cited was one which we had 
written side by side with that from Thucydides. It appears in 
the first Olynthiac of Demosthenes, "Ey® pév iyotpa orparuiras 
dciv xaraoxevacGjva. It is, however, admitted as a Greek idiom 
that often there is an ellipsis of this Sev before infinitives follow- 
ing wycioba, AoyiLerGa, oierbu, and the like. Thus Euripides, 
Orest. 548, "EXoywdpny otv tq yévous dpyyyity MaAXov p’ duiven ris 
irorrdoys tpopas. “I thought myself dound to defend the cause 
of my father rather than of my mother.” So in Xen. Cyrof. 8. 
I. 12, evopule 88 ri airiy xai aire doxnow elvat ris dperis, t.¢., “He 
considered ” not that there was, but that there “ought to be the 
same active exercise of virtue in himself,” z.¢., as in his subjects. 

It is difficult to understand how the author of this “Reply” 
can translate as he does translate the passage from the Prota- 
goras. Jowett renders it “ 4ad to praise,” 2. ¢., “ was bound to 
praise.” As the author of the reply turns it, Simonides is 
made to dote. There is quite sufficient authority in grammar 
for our translation of the parallel passage in the Gorgias, and 
we think it falls in well with the context. 

Let us remark in conclusion that if the expression “ z# the 
law courts ” is of “ essentially the same meaning” as “ of the law 
courts,” then the Queen who lately visited these shores must 
have been ipso facto the constitutional monarch of these our 
own United States! 

We regret that these remarks have been evoked by the 
author of the “Reply,” etc. But in translating an ancient 
classic an acquaintance with the language of the author and 
with the grammar of that language are of more value than an 
armful of English versions—although one of them be znfa/lible. 
Acquaintance with Socrates should at any rate have established 
the truth that no one is infallible, and should have made even 
the infallible willing to be proved in error. But among the 
translators of Plato, as among the disciples of Socrates, there 
be many wand-bearers, but few mystics. 





